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not the less for being the heir of Glenalbin. This in- 
formation, when it reached Drummond, a few weeks be- 
fore, had certainly quickened his zeal for the recovery of 
the estates—his friendship it could not heighten. By 
the time that Norman had arranged his affairs, and le- 
gally established his claim to the estates of Glenalbin and 
Giallanvorah, and Leary and little Paddy had admired 
the castle, and Prince Charles as he is called—Craig- 
gillian, more fortunate in his voyage than Norman, 
reached town with Flora and the piper. Home was now 
in every heart, and on every tongue. Drummond’s re- 
newed leave was not yet quite expired, and he was sorely 
tempted when Craig-gillian and Flora urged Mary and 
himself to spend the approaching holidays in Glengillian 
—«and on Christmas eve dance shan truis at Macalbin’s 
wedding in the hall of Dunalbin, or the Highland fing, 
with old Moome for your partner.” 

“This is irresistible! but how is it all to be accom- 
plished,” said Drummond, casting a loook of arch intel- 
ligence on Norman. 

« Leave all to me,” replied Craig-gillian. “And now, 
if you please, hear me read my resignation: With one 
arm at Vimiera, and this great hole in my neck, even if 
my health were better, I could not hope to discharge 
those duties, which in this active season will best be 
fulfilled when my sword is become a ploughshare—be- 
sides, my dear father has laid his solemn commands on 
me.” 

Craig-gillian resigned his commission. 

It was now the beginning of December. To Mrs. 
Drummond was entrusted the important charge of re- 
plenishing Flora’s wardrobe, and purchasing the gray 
satins and cambric hoods of the lady, and the white satins 
and snowy plumes of the unconscious bride. Flora’s 
spirits were still extremely languid, and she was also 
occupied with higher duties. On the last day of her 
stay in Edinburgh she made a solemn profession of her 
belief in the tenets of the catholic church, by receiving 
the sacrament in presence of her husband and Norman. 
Craig-gillian had all along gently warned her against 
precipitance, and even ewgaged Norman to dissuade her 
from rashness of judgment in a matter so important to 
her peace—and he did so. But when he put her into 
the sedan which waited at the door of the chapel, he 
could not forbear testifying bis satisfaction in her having, 
from sincere and heart-swaying eonviction, voluntarily 
professed the faith of the family with which she was so 
closely connected. “There was a time approaching 
which the lady greatly feared,” said Nurman. “A crea- 
ture so devoutly attached to the doetrines in which she 
was educated, must have been miserable as soon as her 
children were estranged from her bosom to be nurtured 
in doctrines which she thought fatal to their eternal 
peace. Poor Flora’s sufferings have not been in vain.” 

«Tam glad you think so, my dear Norman,” replied: 
Craig-gillian, leaning more kindly on Norman’s arm, as 
they walked home. “ We shall all be of one mind by 
and by. I hope I am incapable of grieving my wife; I 
think I am not an illiberal man. But it is well that 
all occasion of trial is removed. I owed something to 
my family, more to what I have been taught to think 
right ; and Flora might have been made unhappy by my 
means, instead of repaying, as she now does, the great 
sacrifice my father and my kindred made in consenting 
to my union with the sweet heretic.” 

Flora was very far indeed from being a rigid or theo- 
logical catholic. On the afternoon of this same day, 
still accompanied by Norman and her husband, she 
visited a spot, which from earliest infancy she had been 
taught to cherish with solemn and tender respect. It 
was that humble monument in the churchyard of the 
Gray-Friars, which piety had erected to the martyrs of 
freedom of conscience, and of civil freedom. She had 
seen many monuments which chronicled mere splendid 
and commanding events in the history of her country, 
but none which excited reverence more deep, or en- 
thusiasm more high than this grass-grown and unfre- 
quented tomb. 

The traveling party set off next morning. In Glasgow 
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they halted a single day, that Norman might indulge one 
vanity which feeling exalted. He regained the splendid 
relics of his family ; among other trinkets, that ancient 
heir-loom, the rose-coloured topaz ring of Brian Ro, an 
Irish prince whom Albin Vohr had assisted in war. 
Moome could sing its history and its virtues, for it had 
once been a potent ring ; but now, alas !— 


Dodone inconsulte a perdu ses oracles. 


They left Glasgow very early next morning, intend- 
ing to breakfast at Dumbarton. It was a clear cheerful 
morning. The sun rose over those lofty mountains 
which in one quarter bulwark the Highlands. Oh! 
who that has ever wandered from their bosoms has 
again returned, and gazed from afar on their rugged 
outline, without beholding it like the countenance of a 
friend ! 

« Welcome the blue hills of Albyn!” exclaimed Nor- 
man, gazing on the mountains of Cowal, and on those 
imperial summits that towered over the hills of Lenox. 

“ Welcome the blue hills of Albyn!” echoed Hugh, 
and chirrupiug the little smiling Hector, who sat on his 
knee, he sung to Norman and Drummond— 


Cheerly, soldier! the gladdening sun 
Springs over Albyn’s mountains dun; 
Purples each peak, and, bravely, now 
Rests his flaming targe on the Grampians’ brow : 
Smiles o’er the land of the rock and tarn, 
Of thine infant’s couch, of thy father’s cairn ; 
The land of the race of dauntlesss mood, 
Who grasp thy hand in brotherhood : 
Cheerly, soldier ! 


Cheerly, soldier ! gladsome meeting, 

The warm salute, the victor’s greeting, 

Await thee :—Now, in blazing hall, 

Go tread the maze of the flow’ry ball ; 

Encircled fond by a kindred throng, 

Tell of glories past—pour the warm-heart song ; 

Or on yon blue hills the roe pursue, 

With the sweep of the jovial view-halloo! 
Cheerly, soldier ! 


Cheerly, soldier! She who loves thee, 
Blythe welcome sings ‘neath the trysting tree : 
On the breeze of morn the heath-cock dancing, 
On the gleaming lake the white swan glancing, 
The frolic fawn in wanton play, 
Chasing his twin down the sunward brae— 
Each thing of life, with wilding glee, 
Shadows the bliss that waits for thee. 

Cheerly, soldier ! 


Cheerly indeed were the feelings that now rose on the 
minds of the homeward band. The delightful shores of 
{,och-Lomond were rapidly left behind, and they entered 
on scenery more appropriate to the Highlands. They 
descended the stony mountain into the narrow vale, en- 
closed by high and precipitous ridges of rock, over which 
an hundred torrents were resounding, or passed on 
through brown deserts and dark elevated heaths, stretch- 
ing forward and around in dreary sublimity; while the 
mist every where flung round an ever-varying, but grace- 
ful drapery; now amusing the eye by its fantastic 
wreathings, and now filling the mind with melancholy 
delight, as the traveller from the mountain’s top beheld 
its broken billows tossing over the landscape below, and 
every little eminence lifting its purpled head above the 
dun vapour, like an islet of the ocean. A wild bird 
screaming unseen—suddenly bursting from the palpable 
obscure, and as rapidly dashing into its sheltering gloom 
—was the only living thing to be seen here, though 
mimic walls of gray stone, hanging on the sides of the 
mountains like slender lines traced on map, gave notice 
of a thin inhabitation. But in the hollows of the valleys 
through which the travellers wound, or in the overhang- 
ing glens that opened among the surrounding hills, a 
little head of mouldering stones, a patch of verdure and 
the black peat-bog, half mantled over with unprofitable 





vegetation, told of what had once been. ‘These oases in 
the desert were often, indeed, in more chosen spots, 
where sparkling rivulets and fairy waterfalls dashed 
around; or a narrow and sinuous arm of the sea shot 
up amid tall cliffs to a little sheltered bay ; or where a 
small circular loch, bordered by a few irregular ‘trees, 
gleaming at the base of a solitary mountain, covered half 
way up with shaggy copses, and crowned with jagged 
peaks. Hugh never failed to apostrophise these deserted 
hamlets; and sometimes he was tempted to pour forth a 
piper’s malison on the churlish white farm-house, which 
stood in chilling loneliness, after it had extinguished the 
fifty neighbouring cottage smokes. 

But it were long to tell all their adventures, as Hugh 
headed the procession through these valleys, piously re- 
marking, that they were like the children of Israel going 
up out of the land of Egypt; and how he got no sleep 
during the whole night they halted at Oban, for a 
ghost which galloped round the house, in the shape of a 
young colt, that had burst its straw rope fetters; and 
how Paddy Leary, an out rider on Norman’s chaise, as 
they pulled up a lovely glen, espied a rosy, kilted lass, in 
all the glowing abandon of rustic exercise, washing (in 
defiance of the season) in the manner which excites so 
much speculation among well-informed English and Irish 
gentlemen; and how, in a rapture of admiration, he 
dashed aside the reins which partially concealed this 
beautiful object from his view, and, smiting his hands 
together, exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ By the holy, 
you’re a jewel in a tub!”” And, lastly, how at Fort 
they were met by good Craig-gillian, who fell on the 
neck of his son, saying, in Gaelic, “ Now let me die, 
since I have seen thy face, because thou art yet alive!” 

In due time, they received a joyous welcome of the 





Glengillian Highlanders, and the courtly salutations of 


Aunt Margaret. But in vain for Norman and the piper 
did Craig-gillian’s board smoke with her choicest dain- 
ties; and that happy old man, with his grandson on his 
knee, joke with the still grave Flora, and laugh with the 
ever gay Drummond. No persuasions could detain them, 
even for one night: and as severe frost rendered it dan- 
gerous to proceed on horseback through such a country, 
they set out on foot for Eleenalin, on a dark winter’s af- 
ternoon. The piper’s foot seemed to have recovered its 
wonted spring, as he trotted over the crisped heaths, or 
bounded across the well-known morasses which lay be- 
tween them and Glenalbin. 

The heart of Norman beat quicker as they entered 
the glen; and at the side of the lake he paused, hardly 
able to proceed. Hugh took the liberty to unmoor Mon- 
tague’s skiff, and, rowing down the lake, shot into the bay 
of Lochuan. 

“Tt must be a dark night I could not find you out,” 
said he, addressing the bay. A light suddenly streamed 
from the cottage, and Norman involuntarily touched 
Hugh’s arm. 

“ Yes, dear,” said the piper, in a faltering voice ; “ let 
us go on in God’s name—what should we fear?” 

They went round into the garden. Norman stepped 
over the Lilliputian paling, and, peeping through a for- 
tunate opening of the window curtain, the loved group 
instantly broke upon his swimming sight! Giddy with 
overpowering joy, he leaned against the casement. Braan 
set up a tremendous barking, which was instantly ex- 
changed for yelping gladness; and up rose Moome, ex- 
claiming, “.Wacalbin’s come home !”—and down fell 
her spindle. Mary, and persons somewhat older than 
Mary, intent on every noise, likewise sprung up. The 
wanderer entered—the trembling frame of Meonimia was 
sustained by his embrace; Mary kissed the beots which 
she clasped: and Moome curtseyed, and curtsey ed, and 
blessed herself and all around. 

“ My Monimia !”’ was the low whisper of Norman, as 
for an instant he leaned his face over the head that rested 
on his bosom. She drew herself with a long, relieving 
sigh, from his arms; and, while he silently saluted the 
lady, hung back, and ieoked on him. How changed— 
but still how dear! He appeared much taller since he 
had gone abroad ; every proportion was fuller, and more 
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perfectly developed. ‘The bloom of youth was displaced 
by the tints of a military life; and the open smile, and 
bright wandering glance of those irrecoverable days when 
thought and speech are identified, were banished by the 
lofty port of manhood. He looked like one who had al- 
ready buffeted with fortune, and who was firmly ad- 
vancing on that path which, to man, is ever surrounded 
with peril or difficulty. A single glance enabled Mo- 
nimia to perceive this change. She had the tastes, as 
well as the virtues and the charms of her sex ; and when 
the lady placed her passive band in Norman’s, there was 
pride as well as pleasure in the glow that mantled her 
maiden cheek. 

All this while was Moome, with “spectacles on nose,” 
muttering blessings. At length, the stranger turned to 
pay his respects to his venerable friend.—The chief of 
the clan '—the beloved of her heart! 

« But don’t think, darling, that I can love you better 
that you are Macatnin. Lady, witness for me; yet, if 
the living image of Donald Dunalbin were to walk this 
earth, there he is before me now: there is his face, and a 
blessing in it—and all but the tartans !” 

The ladies next enquired for Hugh; and Norman, 
perceiving that he had modestly hung back, led him in. 

«My poor, faithful piper,” said the lady, “who has 
ever been more a brother than a servant to me!” (and 
she kindly shook his hand) “ you are most welcome to 
Eleenalin.” 

«“ Now, God bless you, lady, and don’t say it,’”’ sobbed 
Hugh ; “since I have lived to see this day and this night, 
it is more than the likes of me ever deserved from God 
or Macalbin !—Unah Bruachrua, I am come to lay your 
feet in the grave yet.” And he turned jocosely to Moome, 
with whom he retired, “to be made much of,” and to 
relate and hear many a long story—particularly how 
Moome knew they were just at hand, as all the last 
night, which was very windy, she had heard the splash 
of Macalbin’s oars on the lake. 

Norman was then under the roof of the lady. It was 
Monimia who did the honours of the late repast, over 
which they all lingered. The chickens were the lineal 
descendants of Moome’s white hen; the venison, dressed 
by her ancient receipt, was part of the annual tribute of 
Hector the Hunter ; and she told Hugh, with much dig- 
nity, that Macalbin drank her health, and said he had not 
made so good a supper since he left her, 

“Shall we turn this poor fellow out of doors to-night, 
Monimia also smiled ; 
«Our house is so 


my dear?” said the lady, smiling. 
and Norman drew forward his chair. 


ing to put into order for you !” 

Macalbin turned his meaning eyes on Monimia: no 
eyes could say more plainly, “ Without your smile, what 
are fine houses to me ?” 

’Tis said that ladies are not peculiarly fond of listen- 
ing ; yet true it is and of verity, that for this long winter’s 
night, and till two o’clock in the next morning, did the 
lady, on the one side, and Monimia on the other, listen 
to the narratives of Norman—asking a hundred ques- 
tions which his letters had not anticipated ; and all this 
while did the little chin of Mary Fitzconnal rest on his 
knee. At length, he was conducted by this little hand- 
maid to the oft-aired chamber, where a blazing turf fire, 
and the curtseying Moome, with the water for the feet, 
patiently waited for him. He was shocked at having 
kept her up so late; but he could not decline the kind- 
ness it was her pride to display, 

«“ Many a weary foot did they go since I did this for 
them last,”’ said she; “ but now, blessed be the Highest ! 
that is all at an end—and they say you will send to 
America, Macalbin, though I am not so bold as to ask.” 

Moome was sure that the days of clanship were 
now to be revived with fresh splendour. Norman in- 
sensibly beguiled her into long stories, which the lady 
would have thought far too trifling for recital, though a 
lover loved to hear them. These narratives, blended with 
her own visions and dreams, and compositions in rhyme, 
detained them for upwards of an hour in conversation ; 
and then she curtseyed, and withdrew, “ wishing him the 
night well beneath that roof.” 

Next day, the Craig-gillians arrived. Colonel Monro 
was too delicate, or too well-skilled in female nature, to 
whisper his project, but he contrived to accomplish it 


demure when the lady announced the intended nuptials 
to her friends and her household, she did not appear pe- 
culiarly unhappy when receiving the congratulations of 
the women with the long cloaks, who poured in from all 
quarters to deposit with Moome the wonted presents of 
fowls, eggs, game, and cheeses, and to receive the gifts 
of the bountiful bride. 

On Christmas day, eighteen hundred and nine, did 
Lady Augusta de Valmont and her ancient suite, after 





|for a splendid and fortunate alliance—a bride, as conde- 
confined, Macalbin, and you have so fine a house waiting | 
you over the way, which Mr. Montague has been labour- | 


an absence of threescore and ten years, return to the 
| dwelling of her forefathers to witness the nuptials of her 
| grandson, and the re-establishment of herfamily. Honour, 
|attendance, troops of friends, welcomed her return! It 
|was a bright, blue-skied winter’s noon; the smile of 
|summer was in the heavens and on the waters, though 
the wavy outline of the surrounding hills was still ex- 
quisitely defined by the frozen snows that glittered on 
|their surface. Fantastic temples and spires of frostwork 
|still sparkled on the dripping rocks of Kenanowen, and 
ithe scanty rills that crept through their chinks were 
| heard faintly chiming beneath a glassy veil. Flocks of 
|green plovers were wheeling over head, and innumerable 
jaquatic fowls rustling through the reeds and bulrushes, 
|which waved their superb plumage of fairy frostwork on 
| the margin of the lake. At the head of the glen, on that 
|flat where the chiefs of old were wont to train their fol- 
| lowers to arms and exercises, a large party of Highland- 
ers were engaged in active sports. A huge bale-fire 
jblazed on the mound in the midst of this Ryff, round 
|which females, and children, and dogs, were gathered, all 
| interested in the festivity of the day. These persons had 
been hastily assembled by the piper, from a very wide 
circumference, to heat the house, and honour the wel- 
come-home of the chieftain and his bride, 

The lady had still an eye for nature as well as a heart 
\for man, She looked round with complacency, and for- 
ward with pleasure, to the friends who had left the castle 
to meet her, as soon as her boat was seen on the lake. 
She laid her hand gently on the arm of her grandson ; 
and, turning to the lake, looked back for a moment, say- 
ing, “ May I not say, with the patriarch, ‘ With my staff 
I passed over this Jordan, and behold Tnov hast made 
me two bands !’” 

Moome had often prophesied, and very fervently be- 
lieved, that this was to be the happiest day of her life; 
yet on this night, when she retired to the apartments of 
the lady, Moome wept! She had seen her chieftain re- 
stored—she had seen bale-fires blazing on all his hills 





scending as lovely, had kissed her reverend forehead, and 
craved her maternal blessing. Moome had beheld an 
immense turf fire go roaring up the wide, ungrated chim- 
ney of Macalbin’s hall, and an hundred festive dancers 
smiling in its light; she had@#heard the song and the pi- 
broch, and witnessed the flow of the shell, and the antic 
joy of the presiding piper: the dancing blood that lagged 
in her own veins had begun to prance more nimbly ; and 
there was not a single circumstance of which she could 
complain—all the ladies wore sashes of the Clan-Albin 
tartan, and Monimia’s hair was braided with the piper's 
pearls, and her finger glittered with the ring of Brian- 
Ro ; and she knew that she would be happy to-morrow : 
but to-night Moome wept, and said, “ Oh, lady dear, this 
is not the Dunalbin I have seen: Hugh is but a boy, 
poor man. Say, was it sad to me, lady, to look round, 
and see not one, but anly six, of Albin’s blood or lineage, 
when I have seen-—but no matter what the likes of me 
have seen, since you, lady—but it is, indeed, a long time 
—three score and ten years! There was no stucco ceil- 
ings, nor grates, nor carpets here then; but this was 
Gregor and Fergus’s chamber, and these old hands pulled 
the heather on the braes of Guianach, which made their 
bed, just before they came home from Lovat’s; in that 
corner it was—and I was a young maid then, and you, 
lady, was a child; and it is all locked up in my own 
heart, and death itself cannot put it out of that.” Moome 
looked round, and sighed; and then added, “ This is far 
finer, indeed, I don’t deny—though the tartan curtains 
we made that summer for Macalbin’s bed were spoken of 
far and near in theirown day. The prince slept in that 
bed—and Lady Lochiel herself sending for the set all 
the way from Lochaber.” 

To the lady, this had been on the whole a very happy 
day, though memory softened and saddened the joy it 


had looked round for the heavy oaken rafters and rudely 
paved hall of her fathers, thronged with numerous allies 
and kinsmen, and devoted, though boisterous retainers, 
This age was quite gone. Comfort, and even elegance, 
had taken place of rough feudal magnificence. Po- 
lished friends and peaceful tenants sat round the chief- 
tain’s board; the quiet and the grace of life had - stolen 
on those turbulent, though animating times, Yet there 
was something wanting to the aged heart, or rather to 
the recollections of long-fled youth; and there is so much 
of the heart in the recollections of youth, that, like 
Moome, the lady was sometimes ready to look round for 
the world she had known, and to sigh because it was no 
where to be found. 

It would have broken Hugh’s heart if Macalbin and 
his bride had run away from their numerous wedding 
guests. But on the following week they set pff for Edin- 
burgh; and for this and the succeeding winter, Norman 
attended the lectures of some of the professors in the 
university, while his wife and himself mingled soberly 
with the gay society of that enlightened metropolis. The 
improvement of his estate, and the consequent happiness 
of his people, which was now the chief object of his life, 
were rather promoted than retarded by this temporary 
absence; he never saw a well-managed farm without re- 
ference to Glenalbin, and Monimia never beheld a neat 
cottage but it was sketched for the rising hamlet. The 
principles on which he formerly loved to speculate were 
now vigorously acted upon, as far as prudence, and some- 
what farther than immediate interest directed. In his 
old comrade, Ellis, who had been trained to husbandry, 
he found an excellent bailiff; and in Montague, during 
his own absence, a shrewd and vigilant agent. With 
unwearied perseverance did Macalbin, now returned home, 
labour to improve the condition of his tenantry. Mills 
were constructed, roads were opened, trees were planted by 
millions, implements of labour were improved, and every 
mode of useful cultivation quietly exemplified on his own 
farm, for the advantage of his people; for, with the honest 
pride of a manly mind, Macalbin abhorred the compul- 
sion which even benefits. Servitude and thirlage of all 
kinds, and cheerless and listless exertions of occupation 
at the will of a superior, were for ever banished from 
Glenalbin. 

Its chief chose to be the friend of prosperous and 
active men, not the master of needy, abject, and despond- 
ing slaves. A fair was also established in the glen for 
the sale of black cattle and sheep, and those household 
manufactures which afford employment to females ; and 
it was a holiday also, Little, comparatively, was accom- 
plished, yet that little was well and wisely done; and, 
to the eye of discernment, it promised an aggregate of 
advantage, which, like the wonders of numbers to those 
unacquainted with their powers, can only be believed 
when the result is seen. Macalbin was, however, by no 
means bigoted in the belief that his own modes of 
management were the best. There were some estates 
far more populous, and many far more productive of the 
temporary means of an absentee’s luxurious enjoyment ; 
but none was better stored with well-chosen, and good, 
and happy human creatures. This was Macalbin’s taste ; 
and in this country no one has a right to dispute the 
whims of landed proprietors, 

By the spring of 1810, Moome could count twenty 
cottage smokes rising in Dunalbin; and perceive many 
a blue wreath stealing up in sweet solitude throughout 
the valley. The hamlet had been rebuilt exactly on its 
old site, under its old trees; and tenderness united with 
good taste, in making the lord of the glen preserve its 
ancient, straggling, and picturesque disposition. On the 
ruins of every second hut a neat cottage had been reared ; 
—the low white walls were already half covered with 
climbing plants, and the purples of the warm and sub- 
stantial heather roofs were hardly yet faded. T'o each 
dwelling was attached a kitchen-garden ; nor did the lady 
of the glen, who delighted in the innocent embellish- 
ments of humble life, and who could well estimate their 
influence on character, leave the little garden without its 
rose. These cottages were now occupied by Macs of 
all clans and kindreds; for Macalbin allowed but one 
cause of preference in the selection of his tenants.’ 

With mingled grief and indignation Moome and the 
piper learned that not one of the colony on the Mohawk 
river, save Ronald the smith, his now widowed daughter, 














nevertheless ; and though Monimia certainly looked very 
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could not banish from a mind so regulated. She, too, 


and an old man who longed to lay his bones jn Glenr 
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albin, had accepted the general invitation given by their/and the other great ones withdrew early; but, long/ter to take possession 


of Brora. General , the 





chief to all who pined to return. Unah felt a generous | before the festival terminated, Ellis danced an English | generous friend of Norman and Monimia, who had now 
shame of conduct so astonishing, and, save to Hugh, she |jig with his wooden leg ; and Pat Leary, an Irish planxty, | retired from active service, full of years and honour, rich 
could not even speak of the insult offered to Macalbin.| with a pair of red shanks, now as stout as if they had /in those distinctions which kings can neither give nor 


But her heart soon returned to her kindred. “ Had they 


never tramped through the marshes of Walcheren. | take away, is also the honoured guest of Macalbin; and 


then forgotten that dearer Jand over hills and faraway ?” | Ronald’s smithy had been rebuilt for Leary. He had|weddings and holidays, christenings, and sabbaths, are 
Ah, noy Moome—affection still bestows on every object | indeed toid his honour it was nonsense—his work-arm| again returned to his glen. Moome has once more un- 
the name dear to tenderness, and familiar to memory ;—|was broken ;—but his honour would not believe it. folded her scarlet plaid, and pinned it over her coif, and 


your clansmen still live in Glenalbin—still rear their 





Leary had accordingly been sent out to Glasgow, to decently fastened it on her breast with the ample broach, 


huts in friendly clusters, still teach their little ones to|/recover its use, under the care of a good workman, and|and gone “to the stones.”* And the lady has again 


prattle in the language of the Gael : and they have wept 
with joy and pride to hear that Clan-albin, so long 
eclipsed, has again emerged in splendour among the clans 
of their country. 

When Macalbin’s invitation came, the elders of the 
colony met to consult on future measures; and they 
unanimously agreed to refer themselves to their young 
chieftain as their natural judge. Though he still wel- 
comed all that pined to return, he exhorted those who 
were happily settled to remain in peace. And they did 
so. These poor exiles had struggled hard, and some had 
yielded to adversity ; but such as surmounted the first 
difficulties were now rich in all the real goods of humble 


life. The fields which these small proprietors sowed in | 


hope, they reaped in peace ; each sat under his own vine 
and fig tree, free from capricious annoyance. Their 
decided aversion to foreign alliances preserved their an- 
cient habits and their national faith. The pride of 
Highland descent was grafted on the vigorous stem of 
American independence; it was still the golden age of 
the colony. 

Unah long continued to bewail their degeneracy ; but 

when she was forced to believe—what she thought hardly 
possible—that they were indeed reconciled and comfort- 
able, she strove to think of them with charity, and with 
kindness of the new settlers that prospered around her. 
And how could Moome be long unhappy, who, now in 
her hundred and second year, with renewed sight and 
hearing, and cheerfulness that needed no renovation, 
dandled on her knee the fifth generation which she had 
seen of her chiefs! | And her young chieftain has again 
followed her while she pointed out Roban’s grave ; and 
given his hand and word to lay her old head there, be- 
tween Roban and her child. Not to assist in an empe- 
ror’s coronation would Macalbin violate that sacred 
promise. Her latter days, like those of her lady, now 
glide on, calm as sabbath sunshine ; for she has accom- 
plished the only other project on which her heart was 
set, and is satisfied. “Hugh, the son of my brother, 
poor man,” said she to the lady, one evening, “ though 
the best cratur that ever drew the breath of life, is, for 
all his travels, still but a fool for himself withal. And 
though, every dwelling in Glenalbin is open and welcome 
to him, the innocent soul, from Pat Leary’s smiddy to 
Macalbin’s dining room, yet home is always home, lady, 
be it ever so homely. Hugh, the poor soul, will grow 
old some time, and must have done with his wanderings : 
now if Macalbin thought it right that Ronald’s gentle 
Mary and the piper should throw their clothes to- 
gether. .”’ Moome spoke like an oracle, as she always 
did, and it was done. The widowed Mary was forced 
to consent—for all Glenalbin and Glengillian went a 
wooing for Hugh to his first love. 

So, in due time, the young lady Glenalbin and lady 
Glengillian and their lords, and many other gentlefolks, 
attended the piper’s wedding in Ronald’s dwelling, which 
was henceforth to be Hugh’s principal residence ; and 
better still, this dwelling stood on the very spot where 
Unah’s hut had formerly reared its weed-crowned head 
in the centre of the ancient dahlie. This circumstance 
was not now forgotten ; often, within the last ten years, 
had Macalbin spent a stolen half hour in buttressing its 
falling walls. On this memorable day, the piper had the 
high honour of dancing a strathspey with Lady Glen- 
albin, while the admiring circle knew not whether to 





he succeeded. There was not now a more thriving or|heard the “voice of praise,” floating dubious on the 


happy man in the glen. By one of the Irish beggars, |sabbath air, or thrilling in wild cadence among the rocks 
jall of whom met with a kind reception in his cottage, | that shelter the hill-side worshippers: and May-day and 
he wrote home to Fitzconnal’s town, that he had a pig| Lammas are returned to Glenalbin, and have brought 
jin the trough, and another in the pig-house—a score of |their wonted pastoral vicissitudes. On the calm, clear 
sheep on the hills—and a good milch cow, his honour’s |evening of the latter day, the lady went forth among 
present to Norman Bourke, &c. &c. lowing in the little |the graves of her forefathers, as was her custom, at that 
ifield beside the potato garden. Leary did not add that {hour of the eventide which piety gives to meditation. 
jhe was never even half drunk, save on Christmas, after |She was joined by Unah; and they sat down together 
prayers, in Glengillian ; and on that proud day, when on one of those huge rocks which, like couchant lions, 
the bunch of shamrock in the hat, and enthusiasm in | sentinel her enchanted island. Her humble neighbours 
jthe eye, declares the son of Erin ;—except when he had on this day come down from the shealings. The 
went to Inverness to buy iron, or to receive his slender |cattle were now standing knee-deep in the lake, which 
pension, at which last season an old soldier seems bound | lay in stillness as beautiful as the repose of her spirit 
to get glorious by all the articles of war. Macalbin,|who gazed on its soothing calm. Young and old were 
however, did not appear to think so; and Leary, whose jdispersed in light, careless groups round its margin, 
good huinour redeems all his failings, has agreed to pay |enjoying the eve of this holiday. ‘The once desolate 
‘his pension soberly and regularly into the parish bank, | Morag, and her blind son, and the veteran Tracey, were 
established in the glen, under the management of Mon-|seated there; and the feeble orphan, whom Macalbin 
tague. After all, Leary’s household, though abundantly | protected, smiled on the widow whom his kindness roused 
gay and happy, is but ahugger-mugger kind of establish-| once more to cheerful exertion. The evening smokes 
ment, when contrasted with that of his old conmeiamaaiied’ briskly among the trees, and the “son of the re- 
English Ellis. Ellis, his wife, and their lodger, Mr.|cess of the rocks” a thousand times repeated in softness 
Montague, live together a little way beyond the hamlet, |the decaying wail of the pipe, the wandering notes of 
in a delightful spot, which Paddy, and even Hugh, have | the folding song, and the soothing hum of holiday sounds, 
been heard, in a certain tone, to call “ Roast-beef Place,” |'The chieftain and his family were seen walking among 
and “the English Colony.” It is that snug, rough-cast, | these groups, welcoming the return of their friends from 
cottage, backed by shrubby cliffs which front the travel-|the mountains ; and bestowing on each well-known in- 
ler when he passes through the hamlet, and follows the ‘dividual the kind enquiry, or the expected notice. Ina 
natural sweep of that well-frequented foot-track, which | little while they entered their skiff, to pay the wonted 
leads to the castle. A trim garden, before its door, slopes | evening visit to the lady. Moome for some time quietly 
towards the path, from which it is divided by a low| watched their approach ; then dropped her spindle into 
plashed fence. Copses of brushwood stretch their ver-|her lap, and, in her own energetic idiom, said : “ Blessed 
dant wings on each side; and Ellis’s flower-beds and|be the race of him who rekindled the cottage smokes, 
vegetables, bee-hives, wattled sheds, and walks laid with |and made the heart of the desolate and the widow to 
gravel from the lake, are a pattern to the whole country.|sing for joy! Long may they encircle the hearth of 
When, at the close of a well-spent day, this old soldier} Albin in peace, ere they be gathered to the rest of Albin 
sits with Montague on the turf-seat by his door, talking | in blessedness !”’ 














of old England, while a tiny column of smoke from THE END. 
their tobacco pipes ascends amid the overarching wood- 
bine, and mingles its harsh odour with the perfume of 
From a new volume of Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 


the sweet-briar and the bean-flower, the traveller starts 
with delighted surprise, to find, in a remote Highland Pe ter Wiaud’s Shi p wreck. 
valley, the same smiling picture of rustic comfort and 1786 

neatness which had charmed him in Hampshire or Kent. we 
And when he leans over the wicket, to pay a passing 
compliment to so much rural beauty and good manage-| The shipwreck of Peter Viaud is a narrative so sin- 
ment, Ellis takes his pipe slowly from his lips, and with | gular, and in some places is so full of horrible detail, as 
honest pride, replies, “ Sir, this cottage is an English-|to have had its authenticity called in question. A cer- 
man’s castle !”’ and the surprise vanishes, but the pleasure |tificate of the British officer commanding at Fort St. 
remains. His wife presides in that small tenement, |Mark, must remove every doubt of the correctness of 
which it was the lady’s province to refit; and which, | Viaud’s story. 

besides the school-house, forms the library and chapel of| Peter Viaud sailed from Bordeaux in February, 1765, 
the glen. Mr. Montague, who retains a laudable abhor-|in the Aimable Suzette, M. St. Crie, commander. He 
rence of idleness, spends some hours there every day in |atrived at 8t. Domingo after a good passage. Here he 
teaching the elder children writing and accounts, lavishly | was taken ill, when on the point of returning to France. 
paid by the praises which Monimia bestows on him when | He set sail, hoping to get better on the voyage home, 
he dines at the castle on Sundays; or when, after visit-|but they were obliged to land him at St. Louis, a small 
ing the village school on Fridays, she does him the|island close to Cuba, where he recovered his health in 
honour to drink tea with him in his bow-parlour. To|the house of a friend. This friend, M. Desclou, per- 
this institution, and the library connected with it, will|suaded him, as he could not find a vessel going to Eu- 
finally revert those small pensions which the lady has}rope, to enter upon a partnership voyage to Louisiana. 
bestowed on some of her ancient adherents. This is} They were to take such goods with them as were likely 
likely to establish and cherish its infancy, without con-|to yield a considerable profit. Viaud and his friend set 
verting it into a merely charitable foundation; for|sail accordingly in a ship called the Tiger, commanded 











bestow the palm on Monimia, who floated on the gaze 
with the enchanting grace of chastened motion, or on 
the nimble and gleesome piper, who bounded so gaily, 
snapping his fingers, till they rattled again like castanets, 
that Leary trembled for the fate of the birchwood lustres 
he had suspended, and which the delighted bride’s-maid, 
Mary Fitzconnal, had wreathed with fragrant roid, and 
garlands of natural flowers—all in honour of this great 


day. It is to be questioned, after all, if this wedding | take farewell of the grouse, and of their friends, before | church.” 


Macalbin would be grieved to think, that his people| by M. la Couture, on the second of January, 1766. The 
should ever need to accept from charity the first best gift | persons on board were sixteen in number ; one of them 
which a noble peasant’s industry can bestow upon his; was the wife of the captain. On the twenty-sixth, they 
child. saw the Isle of Pines, to the west of Cuba, which the 
The lady and her ancient dame of honour soon after- 
wards retired to Eleenalin, for the sufamer months; and| * Those Highlanders, with whom I am best acquaint- 
Macalbin’s old pupils, Colonel Grant, Major Drummond, | ed, say much more frequently « Iam going to the stones ;” 


and his lady, arrived at the castle; the young men to/or, “I have been at the stones,” than “I am going to 


It is conjectured that this phrase may have 





was half so joyous as Mary’s first espousals. Moome!they embarked for Spain, and the colonel and his daugh- 


existed since the times of Druid worship. 
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captain took for the Cape of St. Anthony: Viaud tried 
to convince him of his error, but in vain. They soon 
got among the rocks, from which they with difficulty 
extricated themselves. ‘The ship, however, had become 
leaky, and the crew wished Viaud to take the command, 
but he refused, contenting himself with watching the 
management of the vessel. ‘They succeeded in doubling 
Cape Anthony, and entering the Gulf of Mexico. 

The vessel soon was so leaky, that two pumps scarce- 
ly kept her afloat. The sea rose ; the wind freshened ; 
the heavens indicated the approach of a violent storm ; 
the apprehension of all on board became very great lest 
the ship should founder. On the tenth they fell in 
with a Spanish frigate from the Havana, carrying a go- 
vernor to the Mississippi. They hailed the Tiger to 
join company, but the two ships separated in the night. 

The next morning they found that a new leak had 
sprung. They began to bale as well as pump, but the 
impracticability of keeping the sea longer became now 
so evident, that they determined to stand for Mobile, the 
only harbour the wind would allow them to make. In 
two hours after the wind shifted ; and after making in- 
effectual attempts to reach Pensacola, it was agreed to 
run the vessel on shore in the Bay of Apalachy. ‘This 
resolution they were unable to carry into ‘execution. 


They continued beating about until the sixteenth of 


February, when, about seven o’clock at night, the ship 
struck on some rocks, two leagues from the land. The 
blow was so violent, that the stern of the vessel opened, 
to the great terror of the crew. At last the force of the 
waves lifted them over the reef with the loss of their 
rudder. ‘I'he sea came in fast, and the wind drove them 
towards the land. ‘They guided the ship by the foresail 
in the best way they could towards the eastern side of 
an island, to which they got very near about nine 
o'clock the same evening. 

Every thing was then got ready to cut away the masts, 
it being designed to lash them together for a raft; but 
on a sudden the vessel overset on the larboard side, and 
a great many of the crew were thrown into the sea. 
Most of them had contrived to regain the wreck, when, 
just as they had recovered themselves, the moon set, and 
abandoned them to total darkness. They were now 
obliged to cling fast to the hull all night. It seemed an 
age of painful duration. The rain fell in torrents: the 
sea washed over them; there was thunder and light- 
ning, which only illuminated the yawning waves around 
them for a moment, to consign them to still deeper hor- 
ror and obscurity. 

At last, after weary hours of painful expectation, the 
morning dawned to exhibit to their affrighted senses the 
true picture of their situation. ‘The waves ran fearfully 
high; the shore was not far off, but to reach it in such 
a surf was impossible. The groans of the crew became 
more audible than the noise of the sea. Despair sat on 
every face. None moved or spoke for several hours, 
until a Dutch seaman, who had a short time before been 
loud in his lamentations, suddenly ceased to be heard, 
and then in a voice of despair exclaimed, “ Death sur- 
rounds us! why do we wait longer here! Let us meet 
him in the ocean—who knows !—if we face him he may 
fly from us—the land is close!” He plunged into the 
waves, and several others of the crew were with diffi- 
culty prevented from following his example. Now the 
unfortunate man was seen combating the hissing waters, 
and touching the shore, and then he was hurried back 
again, only to be dashed with dreadful violence lifeless 
upon the rocks. The afflicting sight prevented a second 
attempt of the same kind from being made. 

Day was again drawing towards a close ; drenched to 
the skin, fatigued, and without food, the horrors of a 
second night were soon to be encountered. The cordage 
and masts, of which hope had been indulged that a raft 
might be made, were washed away. There was yet dhe 
miserable boat on board, in such a condition that it was 
temerity to dare in it even the short passage to the land. 
Three of the sailors, however, got in secretly, having 
launched it unobserved, until they were at such a dis- 
tance that all in the ship concluded they were lost. 
They arrived safe on the shore. Their success made 
the night, which had again come on, much more painful 
to those on the wreck than that which preceded it. The 
exhausted state also of all who were thus exposed, made 
them less capable of sustaining the second night’s ex- 
posure. The vessel had been stranded among sunken 
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PETER VIAUD'S SHIPWRECK. 
rocks, and was so violently struck by them as the sea 
lifted her up and down, that they expected her to go to 
pieces every moment. 

The morning of the eighteenth of February dawned, 
and they saw the sun rise again, of which they had de- 
spaired when he set. ‘They returned thanks to Heaven 
for sparing them, and prayed they might soon discover 
some means of reaching the shore. ‘The wind abated a 
little; and one of the sailors determined to try to swim 
to the land, that he might devise means, with the three 
already on shore, of caulking the boat, and getting the 
rest of the crew to land. ‘The handkerchiefs of those 
on the ship were given him, instead of oakum, to stop 
her leaks. He plunged into the waves: all eyes were 
upon him, all hearts beat audibly with anxiety for his 
safety. After struggling long, he succeeded, and reached 
the beach. It was seven in the morning when he landed. 
He joined his three comrades. How anxiously those 
clinging to the hull watched their operations may be 
easily imagined, but cannot be told. It was three in the 
afternoon before every thing was ready. The boat was 
then launched, and seen approaching the vessel. It 
would not hold a third of those upon the hull, yet all 
wanted to get into her at once. Viaud insisted that the 
matter should be settled by lot for the first four passen- 
gers. They now became more tractable; four were 
taken in and safely landed, and the boat returned to 
take off four more. Viaud, in the mean time, re- 
marked that part of the stern of the vessel was so loose 
it would easily separate, and by the help of M. Desclou 
and his negro servant, they succeeded in detaching it. 
Upon this, the negro, Viaud, and M. Desclou, ventured, 
while the boat took off the other four, and all of them 
reached the shore in safety. 

It was fortunate for them that the rocks afforded de- 
licious oysters, of which they ate, and then slept through 
the night uninterrupted!y. ‘The mate alone, who had 
been sick before the storm, and whom danger had ex- 
cited, again relapsed, and found himself weaker than 
ever. He could not sleep, and in the morning was de- 
lirious. Soon after he died, and with great trouble they 
buried him in the sand. He was called Dutrouche. 

The cargo of the ship now began to come on shore. 
Several trunks, some casks of tafia, a sort of spirituous 
liquor, and bales of merchandise, were thrown up. They 
tried to obtain fire, as the savages co, by rubbing two 
sticks together, but they failed in the attempt. The sea 
had become comparatively calm, and Viaud determined 
to venture off to the wreck to try and get out some 
things of which they stood in need; but the sailors 
would not join in the attempt, though there was very 
little hazard. He took the boat, and went by himself, 
making it fast when he reached the vessel. He succeeded 
in getting out of the ship a keg of gunpowder, which 
lay in that part of her which was above water; six 
muskets, a parcel of Indian handkerchiefs, some blankets, 
a sack with thirty or forty pounds of biscuit, and two 
hatchets. He could not manage to carry more; but he 
got safely to the land with his little cargo. He now 
made the crew collect dry wood, and they soon kindled 
a large fire. They dried their clothes, and the blankets 
Viaud had procured from the ship. ‘They found some 
fresh water, in which they steeped the biscuit he had 
obtained, which the sea-water had wetted. ‘This water 
was a little brackish, but they easily corrected the taste 
by mingling it with tafia. They contrived to kill half 
a dozen wild fowls, which abounded on the coast ; and 
thus they obtained a good meal, of which they stood 
not a little in need. 

The next night was passed round their fire, with their 
clothing dried and well wrapped in their blankets. When 
they arose they began to consult on their future mea- 
sures. They knew that the inhabitants of the coast of 
Apalachia leave their villages in winter to hunt in the 
islands until April. They feared that the savages might 
fall in with them when they were not prepared. ‘They 
were also apprehensive that if the casks of tafia, cast 
on shore, got in their way, they might get intoxicated, 
and massacre them when in that state, even should they 
spare them when sober. They therefore staved all the 
casks save three, and these they buried in the sand. On 
the twenty-second of February, they were roused by the 
exclamation of one of the seamen, “ The savages! we 
are lost!” The party consisted of two men, and three 


They were presented with some cups of tafia, and other 
little presents. One of the men, who seemed superior 
to the others, spoke a few words of Spanish. From him 
it was found that the people present with him were 
his nephew, mother, sister, and wife. He said he was 
called Antonio, and was a native of St. Mark, in the 
Apalachian mountains. He had come with his family 
to pass the winter in an island about three leagues dis- 
tant; and seeing pieces of the wreck floating about, he 
had roamed in search of more. He told the crew that 
St. Mark was ten leagues off, and offered to be the guide 
of the party to that place. Antonio now went away, 
promising to return the next day. He took three of the 
sailors with him. He came according to promise, and 
brought a bustard and part of a roebuck as a present. 
On the twenty-fourth, six more of the party set out with 
all the effects that his canoe would hold. They were 
safely landed in the other island, where they found their 
three companions. It was two days before Viaud could 
prevail upon the Indian to go for the five men left near 
the wreck, but at length, after many excuses, he set off 
to bring them. 

On the twenty-eighth, they were all assembled toge- 
ther again ; and Viaud begged the Indian to take them 
over to the continent as he had promised. But he seemed 
in no disposition to doso; he employed the day in hunt- 
ing, and did not return at night. Methods of violence 
were proposed by some of the sailors, but this was re- 
sisted by Viaud. Five days passed without seeing An- 
tonio, At last, by the force of bribes, they prevailed 
upon him to take a part of them over to the continent. 
It was the fifth of March. M. la Couture, the captain, 
his wife and son, with M. Desclou, the negro, and Viaud, 
embarked in the canoe, with six or seven pounds of 
biscuit, some boiled quarters of a bear, and a roebuck. 
Antonio and his wife also einbarked in the canoe. The 
other Indians and the sailors remained behind. They 
parted, with many tears. Antonio said that the passage 
might be made in two days. He still contrived to linger 
between island and island, without approaching the con- 
tinent at all. The provisions were expended. ‘I'wo or 
thiee wild fowl, procured from the savages, and some 
oysters, were the only food to be procured. Suspicion 
was thus aroused, and Viaud proposed seizing the savage 
and killing him; but he was overruled. The next night 
they lay down to sleep, but Viaud could only doze. He 
fancied a thousand things; and at length became im- 
pressed with the idea that the savage and his wife had 
left them. He got up, the moon shone brightly, and all 
the coast was visible, but the canoe was really gone. 
They were thus left in a desert island; their muskets, 
and all their property, were in the canoe. A blunt 
knife was the only weapon they possessed, The clothes 
they had on, and their blankets, the only things they 
possessed. Neither root, fruit, or fish, could they 
discover to satisfy their hunger. The island was sterile, 
jand the loss of a moment might be irreparable. From 
ithe island where they then stood they could see an- 
other, about the eighth part of a league distant. They 
had passed a day and a night there with the Indian, 
and knew it had good water and shell-fish. They 
determined to try the depth of the water between, the 
negro going first to find whether it could be forded. 
Viaud took the hand of Madame la Couture, and M. 
Desclou that of her son. M. Ia Couture and the negro 
made two parcels of their clothes, and put them on their 
heads. ‘They found the creek fordable, and the bottom 
firm, and crossed in safety to the island. There, from 
having been in the water for so long, they were seized 
with a severe chill when they got out. They had no 
flint to make a fire; and though almost spent with cold, 
fatigue, and hunger, they were obliged to move about in 
search of oysters, which they eagerly devoured as they 
found them. The sun now cast out a considerable heat ; 
they dried their clothes and slept; but the air in the 
night proved so sharp and eutting, that they were obliged 
to rise and walk about. 

The next morning the warmth had increased, from 
the wind being southeast; but the tide was high, and 
they could not get to the oyster-bed,—nor with a south- 
erly wind did they observe the tide to ebb at all. Neither 
herbs nor roots could be met with, save a little wild 
sorrel. In this miserable state they passed ten days, 
after the savage left them; for it was now the twenty- 








women. The men had each a musket and tomahawk. 


second of March. All at once they recollected seeing 
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an old canoe at an islund where Antonio had touched, {he steadily refused, and they set off without him. Viaud 
and they began to flatter themselves they might obtain! watched them from the beach. They proceeded with 
it. Could they do this, as they computed the coast was | considerable difficulty, and got round a little island not 
not more than four or five leagues off, they might easily,|far from that on which he was, and he saw them no 
they imagined, cross over to it. They appear to have|more. It is probable they perished soon afterwards. 
been among a labyrinth of small istands, separated only} Viaud now returned to Madame la Couture, whom 
by narrow creeks from each other. They accordingly | he found sitting with her back to the sea, and weeping 
set out, having a very good remembrance of the direc-| bitterly. She was surprised to see him come back. He 
tion. Madame la Couture, her son, and the negro youth, | pretended that the weight being too much for the canoe, 
were left together until their return. In three or four|he made choice of returning to her, for which she 
hours’ walking they crossed several streams, but not one /thanked him, and seemed deeply grateful. They were 
of any importance. At last they arrived at a sort of|now four in number: and Viaud had to do the best he 
channel, nearly a quarter of a league across. ‘They | could to provide for them all. Madame la Couture and 
found the bottom uneven; and at last they lost their|her son were too weak to render any assistance, and the 
footing and got out of their depth, when not more than | negro could only perform exactly what he was told to 
a hundred yards from the opposite shore. After a few|do. The wind continuing south and southeast for some 
strokes of swimming, they got a footing again, reached | days, they could not in consequence get any oysters ; 
the shore, and fell on the beach, overcome with fatigue | and they were indebted for prolonging existence solely 
and chill. to wild sorrel, which weakened their stomachs, and was 
The sun, from the day being serene, soon recovered | but a partial satisfaction of their hunger. 
them. At length they found the old canoe, of which| Six days had elapsed without any tidings of the 
they were in search, and began to repair it with osiers,|canoe. Vaud began to feel his spirits sink. A thought 
and a sort of tough moss, called Spanish beard, common | struck bim that he might collect wood enough for them 
on those islands, where it grows on the bark of the trees.| to float over to the continent some fine calm day ; and 
They worked until forced to leave off by hunger; but} the idea that this had never occurred to them while his 
they were fortunate enough to find shell-fish in a suffi-|two friends were with him, struck him very painfully. 
cient quantity to appease their appetites. Night was|'They all four thought the scheme practicable. Even 
approaching, and they were lamenting what they shou!d | Madame la Couture offered to render all the assistance 
do without a fire, the wind coming on to blow cold,|in her power; but they were too weak to make much 
when one of them recollected that the savage had| progress. Young La Couture was able to collect oysters, 
changed the flint of his gun not far from the spot the while they collected wood for their raft, owing to a change 
day they rested on the island, and that the rejected flint of the wind before it became low water, ‘They broiled 
probably lay near where the fire was kindled. Viaud | their oysters on the embers, and found them agree better 
went, and after a long search he found it. Their joy | with their stomachs than when eaten raw. The bark of 
was rapturous; they kindled a fire, and slept by it until|the trees, which they stripped off, served to bind the 
the morning sun awoke them. ‘They now continued | branches they collected together; and Madame la Cou- 
their labours on the canoe, and used one of their blan-|ture cut up a blanket into slips, as an additional security 
kets in caulking it. The second morning they tried to| for the same purpose. ‘The negro found some branches 
launch it. M. la Couture deemed it to be sea-worthy, | of pliant wood, which they also interwove. A stick, 
which Viaud and Deselou did not. M. la Couture took | fixed in the middle of the raft, to which a blanket was 
the canoe to float it over to the island where his wife | attached by a cross piece, served as a sail, and they un- 
and son had been left; while his two companions, who |raveled their stockings for cordage. They then collected 
imagined they might get to the island on which the In-|as many oysters and vegetables as they could get to take 
dian Antonio lived, from that upon which they had|with them. ‘Their raft was afloat, and they proposed to 
found the canoe, set off to explere for that purpose :|make the attempt the following morning. A storm arose 
they hoped to find him out, and force him to take them |in the night, and knocked the raft to pieces; their little 
off, or perish in the attempt. They came to a channel stock of provisions was carried away; and they were 
a league broad, not fordable. ‘They were thus obliged | once more abandoned to despair. Still, on reflection, the 
to give up the attempt, and return to M. la Couture and feasibility of a raft again occupied their minds, and they 
the rest of their party, whom they did not join until the determined to try and construct another. The negro 
next morning. |found the skin and head of a porpoise on the shore, 
They found the sufferings of Madame Ja Couture had} which they broiled, and of which they ate too heartily. 
been great during their absence. The canoe had become | They were immediately afterwards attacked with dysen- 
so leaky, that M. la Couture with difficulty ferried it tery, which lasted five days. To drinking large draughts 
over; and it was in as bad a condition as ever from so| of water they attributed their recovery. 
short a vovage, and therefore not to be ventured in upon| The fifteenth of April had now arrived, and they had 
the-sea. This disappointment sunk their spirits. ‘I'he | completed a second raft, though young La Couture was 
flint, however, enabled Madame Ia Couture, who had very weak, and his mother was also indisposed and 
been almost dead of cold, to obtain the luxury of a fire.| feeble. Every cloud or breath of wind now struck them 
A scanty allowance of oysters and wild sorrel had been with a panic; for their raft was necessarily constructed 
hitherto the sustenance of the party. Viaud, walking on the edge of the sea, to which, with great labour, they 
along by the water, found a roebuck, which seemed to rolled the fallen wood necessary for the work. The re- 
be quite fresh. It had swam to the island, being wound- mainder of their blankets and stockings were sacrificed 
ed, and bled to death. This enabled them to make a/to complete it. They spent the night preceding the day 
hearty meal, after which they slept comfortably until the on which they proposed to embark, in collecting provi- 
morning of the next day, which, as well as they could | sions, consisting of shell-fish, roots, and sorrel, and in 
recollect, was the twenty-sixth of March. watching the raft. Young La Couture alone slept, over- 
Still they could not give up the idea of rendering the come with weakness and fatigue. Viaud called him, 
rotten canoe serviceable. They examined it a hundred | and, getting no reply, took his hand, and found it cold 
times, renewed their labour upon it, and then gave it up as marble. The heart was beating. A fire was hastily 
as hopeless. They sacrificed two more of their blankets| made, and they chafed his limbs. His mother was so 
and three days of their labour upon it, and still found aflected as to fall into a swoon. The son at last began 
it leak. ‘The continent was but two leagues off; and, to recover; the cold of the night had overpowered him; 
bad as the canoe was, they determined to hazard the and they had the satisfaction to see him at last awake 
passage. It was agreed that two should row, and one from a kind of lethargy which was occasioned by the 
bale out the water with his hat. They fixed to set off chill air. , 
the next day, prepared a scanty stock of provisions, en-| They could not that day venture on their raft, for 
joined fidelity to the negro, who was to remain with | both mother and son were too ill to embark. The pro- 
Madame la Couture and her son, and giving the latter| visions they had collected were sequred; their mast, 
the flint and knife, early in the morning sct the canoe | blankets, and every thing they could remove, were landed 
afloat. ‘They felt the planks give under them, and that to keep the invalids warm during the night. About day- 
their weight sunk it too deep in the water; the sea be- | break, young La Coutoure became worse. His mother, 
gan torash in through the sides, and Viaud resolved to| being at some distance, out of hearing, he urged V iaud 
get out, and not venture the passage. M. la Couture |to leave him, and try to save his mother. That if they 
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lget him: «I will die alone,” said he; « protect my 
mother ; hide from her the condition to which I am re- 
duced, and the counsel I give, Comfort her and depart! 
My not being able to accompany you, ought not to make 
you risk the perishing with me!” Viaud knew he could 
easily carry the youth to the raft, but then they must 
leave him wherever they landed. ‘There were no wild 
beasts on the island, and there were some conveniences 
which the continent might not afford. He must be 
quitted, from his weakness, on whatever spot they 
chanced to land, and be worse off. ‘hey might be able 





of themselves to get a boat, and fetch the poor youth 
away from the island by departing as soon as passible, 
Still Viaud could not propose it to Madame la Couture. 
Again the youth urged Viaud to go, that he might not 
die before his mother’s eyes. “ Leave me a sinall por- 
tion of provisions, prepare some more to-night, and em- 
bark at day-break. Suffer my mother to believe I am 
no more!” Viaud saw there was reasun in the counsel 
thus given. He gave young I.a Couture his great-coat 
and waistcoat, with all the shell-fish and food that he 
could collect, and then lay down near him, and awaited 
day-break. 
prived of all sense, yet his heart still beat. Some oyster- 
shells with water were placed closed to him; and Viaud 
hastened to his mother, and persuaded her he was no 
more. Her grief was speechless; her tears fell fast; 
and she suffered Viaud to lead her in silence to the raft, 
which they pushed from the shore. It was, as Viaud 
supposed, about the nineteenth of April, that they thus 
committed themselves to the ocean. A gentle wind 
blew towards the main; and in twelve hours their 
blanket sail bore them over safely. They took their pro- 
visions and blankets, and endeavoured to travel to the 
eastward ; but in vain—the country was overflowed with 
water. ‘They found an elevated spot, sheltered by some 
trees, in leaf, and, making up a fire, ate some of their 
provisions, and fell asleep. Scarcely were their eyes 
closed, when dreadful howlings were heard, and the 
sounds seemed to approach them. ‘The negro ran and 
ascended a tree with great alacrity. Madame la Cou- 
ture followed, endeavouring to clamber after him. Viaud 
in vain entreated her not to leave the fire, which was 
the place of security. In a moment Madame la Couture 
shrieked out she was lost. An enormous bear was close 
in pursuit of her, Viaud ran towards him with a blazing 
brand, and the beast stopped short. With trembling 
steps Viaud advanced to his companion, but the bear did 
not move, and they both succeeded in regaining their 
fire. The negro now began to utter loud eries; the 
bear was preparing to ascend the tree in which the poor 
fellow had taken shelter. Viaud called to him to get to 
the highest and most pliant branches, which were strong 
enough to bear the poor boy’s weight, but not the ani- 
mal’s. Viaud then threw several pieces of blazing wood 
to the foot of the tree which the bear had begun to 
climb, and a great smoke arising from a tree catching 
fire, the animal walked away. 

The remainder of the night they were without rest, 
and were annoyed with constant cries of wild animals, 
They kept up a large fire, and cast some of the blazing 
branches around, which Viaud feared would exhaust all 
they could reach before morning appeared. However, 
the night was further advanced than he expected. When 
morning dawned, they collected a fresh supply of wood ; 
but it was long after, before the poor negro boy would 
descend from the tree. They then slumbered rather than 
slept until the noontide hour. 

They now ate some more of their wretched food, and 
began their journey for St. Mark, in an easterly direc- 
tion, according to the previous information of the In- 
dians ; but they could only walk for an hour and a half. 
They were then forced to halt, and collect wood for the 
night. ‘They made a principal pile, and about a dozen 
smaller ones around it a few yards off, but did not light 
them. They searched for food, but could find none. 
Their only beverage was water, which was found tole- 
rably good in a pool near them, and they drank plenti- 
fully. At night they lighted their fires. They heard 
no noises from the wild animals until midnight. Their 
fatigue and sound sleep, it is probable, prevented thei 
hearing them earlier. Madame la Couture and the boy 
fainted from fear, and Viaud’s terror was scarcely less. 
He crouched close to the fire, and a cold perspiration 
came all over him, 


Young La Couture soon seemed to be de- 





pressed him to get in again, and jested at Lis fears; but| reached a place of safety, they would not, he knew, for- 
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When morning broke, they were distressed by the 
calls of hunger: they could not allay its pangs by any 
thing they could find. Nothing but weeds and brambles 
were around them. ‘They put every thing they could 
lay their hands upon into their mouths, and spit them 
out again. ‘They could not rest, but went forward in 
the hope of finding something to eat. Tears burst forth ; 
and then they sank into despondency as each fresh hope 
terminated in disappointment. At length they laid them- 
selves down on the ground, praying fervently for death. 
The negro, in the rage of his hunger, started up from 
the earth, and rushing to a tree, at which he had been 
gazing earnestly, gathered handfuls of the leaves, and 
devoured them ravenously. Viaud and Madame la Cou- 
ture followed his example, and ate a considerable quan- 
tity. They then sat down, waiting the evening hour, 
when they were seized with violent convulsions of the 
bowels, and could hardly writhe themselves along the 
ground to a neighbouring spring, of which they drank 
immoderately. heir stomachs were now puffed up 
almost to bursting, and were only relieved, by a severe 
vomiting and voiding of blood, from their agony, which 
was caused by the swelling internally of the spongy 
leaves they had eaten. ‘hey were now almost too weak 
to go to their piles of wood and light them. Night had 
arrived. At length they contrived to crawl to the wood, 
more dead than alive; and scarcely was it kindled when 
the wild animals again came prowling around them, 
They were fearfully reduced in strength, and fell asleep 
from weakness long before morning dawned: they slept 


until noon, only to awaken with no food to satisfy hun- | 


ger. They could find nothing in the waste around | 
them that they could substitute for aliment. They as-| 
cended a rising ground, but on one side was spread a 
boundless and barren waste, and the sea was on the 
other. Again they sank down in despair: hope at length 
urged them on towards a forest which lay not far off; 
thither they bent their tottering steps. ‘The gloom of 
the woods, almost impenetrable, made them tremble: 
they soon lost themselves in despondency, and all of 
them fell upon the ground and wept. 

At this moment, it caine into Viaud’s recollection that 
mariners had cast lots who should die to preserve their | 
comrades from famine. His eyes lighted on the negro | 
youth with an eagerness he could not control or resist ; 
he is dy ing of famine already, he thought; death would 
be a kindness to him. Humanity seemed dead, reason 
impaired, and the mind the slave of the body. Hunger 
enawed Viaud within, its talons were in his heart ; he | 
felt the temptation of delivering himself from insuffer- 
able agonies, and withstood it no longer. It was the 
only means of existence. Madame la Couture seemed 
to have the same idea: she turned her eyes upon the 
poor negro, and put on a look so full of suffering and| 
horror that Viaud thought she felt as he had done. He 
hesitated no longer: he seized a knotted stick, and going 
up to the negro, struck him, as he slept, with all his 
force over the head. He awoke stunned, and could not 
rise at first, while Viaud could not repeat the blow. The 
poor victim at last raised himself on his knees, and cried, 
«“ My dear master, have I offended you? Have mercy 
on me! Spare my life!’ Compassion succeeded cru- 
elty : for some moments Viaud was motionless, but too 








soon hunger and despair came back, and the deed was/early in the day, and it was possible to get back in very 
Falling on the poor boy, he roared aloud in| good time, though Viaud could move but very slowly. 
his own frenzy to drown the cries of the negro, and|He searched every inch of the road they passed over, 
called upon Madame la Couture to assist him ; then draw- | examining carefully but in vain. 
ing his knife, he plunged it into the throat of the negro. | successful at the place they had halted; but he was de- 
Life being extinct, he laid him across a large tree to|termined not to return without finding the treasure he 
The deed, which had been executed | had missed. He flung himself on a heap of fern which 
had composed his bed, and after fecling every portion of 
it over and over—for it was getting too dark to see any 
thing so small—he at last found the flint, to his inex- 


executed. 


bleed more freely. 

under violent agitation and frenzy, left Viaud and his} 
companion quite exhausted. They rested eerie: 
on the ground, with eyes averted from the body. Reason 


returned, and the cruelty of the act came upon them. | pressible joy. 
They washed their hands in a spring near; and, falling |ture. The wild beasts were heard already, but it was at 
on their knees, prayed to God for themselves and for the |a distance: the fire had probably driven them a good 
unhappy object of their violence. They then lighted the | way off from that part of the country, it having spread 
fire, and began to devour the flesh before it was warmed | far and wide. 
They cut the body into quarters, and hung} the place where Madame Ja Couture was huddled up in 


through. 


them in the smoke to preserve them, remaining on the | terror two hours before daylight, being scarcely able to 
crawl along. 

On the twenty-eighth of April they set out, loaded | toise. 
with the flesh of the poor negro, and bitterly bewailing | and ate, and then lay down to sleep. 


spot all that day and the following night. 


his fate. 


They went on for several days, not knowing | 
whither, under great difficulty and fatigue. 


their ravenous appetites having been assuaged by the 


they had to struggle through tall bulrushes, and then to 
scramble amid brambles and thorns. The stings of mus- 
quitos and sand-flies so disfigured them, that their fea- 
tures could not be recognised. They were obliged, in 
order to escape these insects, to leave the woods and 
make for the seashore. When the weather was fine, 
and the tide out, they met with a few cockles and floun- 
ders, which they hooked with a stick. The food thus 
obtained at any one time was never enough for a meal. 
The reeds on the seashore were found almost as trou- 
blesome to pass through as the brambles in the woods. 
They got entangled in their legs. The wild animals 
still kept them in terror at night: while the cravings of 


flesh of the negro, their minds seemed to recover a little 
of the right tone, and they began to loathe the horrible 
sustenance. Nor did they again touch it until they were 
reduced to the last necessity; and thus hunger anew 
conquered their disgust. When they halted one even- 
ing, and were so feeble as not to be able to gather wood 
enough to make a circle round them, and keep off the 
wild beasts, it occurred to Viaud that, by setting fire to 
the half-dried reeds around, the animals would be driven 
off equally as well, since the wind would keep up the 
flames. ‘They tried the scheme, and the fire spread as 
far as they could see, completely answering the purpose, 
and clearing their route for a good distance of the accus- 
tomed impediments. It also provided them on the fol- 
lowing day with very palatable food in two large rattle- 
snakes, which had been destroyed by the fire, one of 
fourteen and the other of twenty-one rattles. They cut 
off the heads in which the poison lies, and thus obtained 
nourishing food, which lasted for several days. Viaud 
wondered at his dulness in not having thought of setting 
fire to the reeds before. 

One morning they fell in with a cayman, (alligator, ) 
about twelve feet long, asleep in a pool of water, which 
they succeeded in killing. ‘They made shoes out of its 
skin, and also masks for their faces, and thus consumed 
a day and a night more. When they set out again, the 
howlings of the wild animals had ceased. They had 





certain he could not have dropped it but where they had 


traced his steps back, leaving Madame la Couture be- 
hind, who could not sustain the fatigue. 


Sometimes | brought down by the current of the river, they fastened 


not journeyed far before they were intercepted by a 
river, not broad, but extremely rapid. They were obliged 
to travel by its bank upwards, in search of some shallow 
place where they might cross. In this manner, out of 
their true direction, they proceeded for two days unsuc- 
cessfully. They now began to think they should never 
get clear of the desert in which they were wandering. 
‘I'hey had as yet met with no food, the flesh of the cay- 
man alone serving them for nourishment; the negro’s 
flesh being kept, as the last resort, untouched. The 
river continued to be deep and rapid. They were now 
fortunate enough to turn up a land-tortoise, during this 
the second day’s journey. It weighed ten pounds, and 
they prepared to cook it, when Viaud missed the flint : 
they searched their pockets, and opened their parcels of 
provisions in vain,—it could not be found. Viaud was 


made a fire the night before, or else somewhere on the 
road they had passed since. Weak and weary, he re- 


They had not 
left the place more than an hour and a half: it was 


He was cqually un- 


He had now to rejoin Madame la Cou- 


Viaud now returned, and only reached 


They kindled a fire, and broiled their tor- 
They found some eggs in it, which they roasted 


The next day, seeing half a dozen leafless trees 


four of them together, secured their provisions round 
their bodies, and with a pole ventured across. The 
current, however, hurried them along so fast, that they 
began to fear they should be carried to the sea. They 
were in the midst of the stream, when the raft struck 
against a tree that bent over the water, and parted asun- 
der; they were plunged into the river. Madame la 
Couture had only her head above water, while Viaud, 
who had firm hold of the tree with one hand, grasped 
and pulled her towards him with the other, The trunk 
of the tree, against which they had struck, enabled them 
to reach the bank in safety. They now dried their 
clothes and provisions by a fire, and cooked the remain- 
der of their tortoise; they then slept to recruit them- 
selves as much as possible for the pursuance of their 
journey. 

They set out next morning, due east, towards the 
Apalachian mountains, anxious lest they should tniss 
their way. They soon met with a wood, so choked up 
with reeds and briars that it seemed impossible to get 
through it. The shoes and masks they had made of the 
cayman’s skin, were worked into pap by the water. 
Their feet and legs began to suffer terribly from the 
prickles and thorns. Musquitos, sand-flies, and wasps, 
annoyed them so much that their bodies were swollen 
to an enormous size. They discovered nothing that 
could be used for food. Some days they struggled for- 
ward, hardly able to set one foot before the other; and 
when they rested, it required every effort of body and 
mind to urge them on again for ever so small a distance. 
Madame la Couture supported her spirits longer than 
Viaud: this was owing to her mind being more at rest, 
and her having had no more to do during the journey 
than acquiesce in what her companion thought best for 
their mutual benefit. At last Viaud felt so exhausted 
that he lay down on the ground, quite hopeless of auc- 
cess. His sight was nearly gone, from the blisters which 
arose out of the bites of different insects that attacked 
him. He felt as if the earth upon which he was ex- 
tended had been heaped over him. In a tone of the 
deepest despondency he exhorted Madame la Couture to 
struggle still for the life he could no longer support. 
She endeavoured to rouse his spirits, weeping at the 
same time: “ No, I will never abandon you!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Exert your spirits, and your strength will 
return again.” She bound up his legs and arms with 
rags torn from her clothes, to relieve the torture he suf 
fered ; prepared a fire; and even went to the beach to 
see if she could find any thing fresh to relieve his hun- 
ger, and had the good fortuné to discover another tor- 
toise. ‘They washed the stings and bites of the insects 
in the warm blood of the animal, and it seemed to afford 
him a little relief. Notwithstanding this kindness on 
the part of his companion, Viaud grew worse, and 
thought he had not long to live. At this time a hen- 
turkey appeared, and ran into the wood, as if going to 
her roost. Madame la Couture, who had been watching 
over Viaud, immediately followed it, hoping to find its 
nest; when she left him, he was almost in a state of 
torpor. 

It was near the hour of sunset. Viaud supposed he 
had lain like a person between sleeping and waking for 
the space of about three hours. He was roused from 
his half-senseless state by the sound of human voices. 
Imagining they might be savages, he listened with fear 
and trembling. The sounds were repeated, and then 
Viaud attempted to raise himself, that he might look 
around him. He contrived to sit up, and tried to hail 
the strangers, but his voice was too weak to be heard ; 
while the fear of missing persons, who might possibly 
be friends, was dreadful to his feelings. He crept on 
his hands as well as he could towards the shore, and 
saw a large boat in the offing. Revived by the sight, he 
raised himself upon his knees, and waved his cap; but 
the exertion was so great even to do this, that he imme- 
diately fell exhausted on his face. Had Madame la 
Couture been near, she could have got down to the 
shore. He then began to think of some mode of attract- 
ing notice from the boat. Near him lay a long branch 
of atree. He fastened the rags to it which had been 
given him by Madame la Couture to bind up his blis- 
ters; he placed his cap on the stick, and soon after dis- 
covered that he was recognised. He now placed the 
stick upright in the ground, and endeavoured to creep 





nearer to the sea—all the time ejaculating prayers to 
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Heaven for his deliverance. He was soon able to see} opened his eyes, stared wildly at the strange faces he 
that the crew were not savages, but Europeans. He} saw, and asked for his mother. When he saw Viaud 
looked around in vain for Madame la Couture to share} and Madame la Couture, he could scarcely articulate— 
in his joy; but she had not returned, though it was late,|““I have not seen you for many, many days—where 
and night was approaching. have you been ?” The soldiers bore him to the boat with 

While Viaud was thus anticipating the moment of} great care, and laid him upon some of their own clothes, 
the boat’s arrival, the crew reached the laud, and came} covering him over with a blanket. Viaud sat on one 
towards him. They proved to be English. The plea-| side of him, and his mother on the other, whose frenzied 
sure felt by Viaud was so great, that he fell into a swoon.| affection they had much difficulty in keeping within 


The strangers poured tafia down his throat, with prompt| bounds, which, had they been exceeded, might have |left Mr. Grant and St. Augustine on the twenty-first of 


benevolence; and when revived, he was able to express| overpowered the sufferer. 
his thanks, and relate the horrors he had endured. They} It was late when they embarked, and they made but 
spoke French to Viaud, and he thought at first they| little way, going on shore again to pass the night. The 
were countrymen: this, however, was of less import-| soldiers caught three bustards, which they cooked for 
ance than to find himself in the hands of civilised men.| supper, of which young la Couture tasted a little, and 
Madame la Couture at length heard their calls in the) then fell into a sleep which lasted till morning. The 
wood, and came towards them with a turkey and her| next day he seemed revived, and his reason had return- 
nest. Viaud begged her to rejoice with him in thcir| ed, while before he was delirious at intervals. He could 
deliverance. scarcely recollect any thing that had happened after he 
As it was now night, it was thought best to wait untii! was left alone. He knew he had often fainted, and been 
the next day, They gathered round a fire, to which the|insensible. Between these fits he had felt great hunger 
sailors carried Viaud, and supped upon the turkey and} and thirst, and had refreshed himself with the oysters 
her eggs, to which the Englishmen added pickled pork| and water placed within his reach, while they lasted. 
and a glass or two of tafia. ‘Che party was under the| He was so weak he could not stretch out his hand to 
command of a British officer, named Wright. After} supply his wants, but trailed himself on his belly, like 
they had supped, Viaud gave him a narrative of their) a reptile. He could not tell how long he had been alone. 
misfortunes. As only the officers and one of the pri-|'The impression he was under seemed to be that his 
vates spoke French, Viaud related the story in English,| mother and Viaud had not yet ventured upon the raft. 
which he spoke well, from having been twice a prisoner| He was left thus alone for nineteen days, or from the 
in England. Mr. Wright then told him that he belonged} nineteenth of April to the seventh of May. It is true, 
toa detachment stationed at St. Mark’s, commanded by/|in a state of perfect rest, and in illness, a very minute 
Mr. Swettenham, of the British army. A savage had| portion of food will sustain life a good while. The 
informed them that be had found a man dead on the} weather, too, was, in La Couture’s instance, fine and 
shore some days before, who, by some remains of his| warm. 
dress, seemed to be a European. His face and belly They embarked again for St. Mark’s, and Viaud was 
were wanting, having been devoured by some wild beast.| convinced that they never should have survived to reach 
Mr. Swettenham, in consequence, sent him off with an|it, but for their discovery by the English. ‘The distance 
interpreter and four soldiers to traverse the coast, and| was fifteen leagues from where they were found by Mr. 
offer relief to any whom they might find to stand in Wright, and a number of wide, deep, and rapid streams 
need of it. Mr. Swettenham feared that a brig, bringing| were to be crossed on the way. ‘The boat arrived at St. 
provisions from Pensacola for the garrison, might have| Mark’s on the eighth of May, in the evening. They 
been lost. Viaud had little doubt but the body disco-| were hospitably received by Lieutenant Swettenham, of 
vered on the shore, was either that of M. la Couture, or| the 9th British Infantry, who acted as governor of the 
his companion, as they were never more heard of. fort. The surgeon was ordered to attend them; and all 
The night was stormy, but the sun rose after it had the limited means in such a situation, which the lieute- 
abated. Mr. Wright made his men carry Viaud to the} nant possessed, were placed at their disposal. Their 
boat. Madame la Couture was able to walk. The boat’s| situation for some days was very critical. ‘Their bodies 
crew had traversed all the islands, save that on which] were dreadfully swollen and inflamed, so that the sur- 
young la Couture had been left. ‘They arrived there in} geon had scarcely any hope of recovering them. Young | 
twelve hours, and the fate of the poor boy recurring,} La Couture’s was the last and most difficult case to cure. 
strongly affected Viaud. He remembered that the lad} Madame la Couture recovered her strength earliest. 
was not dead when he quitted him. In vain reason and} The invalids had been eighty-one days from their 
probability whispered that it was impossible he could shipwreck to their arrival in the fort, and had spent the 
have survived so long since they parted. A secret im-| whole of that time in a state of wretchedness difficult 








|troth of his almost incredible sufferings to support the 
authenticity of his story. He reached St. Augustine in 
twenty-four days, after experiencing much ill-treatment 
‘from the captain of the ship in which he took his pess- 
jage. He delivered Mr. Swettenham’s despatches to Mr. 
|Grant, the governor, who paid him great attention, and 
| made his own surgeon carefully administer to his com- 
| plaints, which the voyage seemed to have renewed. He 
reached St. Augustine on the twenty-third of June, and 


July, for NewWork. Mr. Grant obtained him a passage, 
jand every accommodation, even to filling a portmanteau 
j with clothes and linen for him, besides making him a 
|present in money. ‘T'o the kind conduct of the English, 
| both at St. Mark’s and St. Augustine, Viaud did justice. 
|He arrived at New York on the third of August, where 
j his countrymen received him with generosity and huma- 
jnity. With M. Dupeystre, one of the richest French 
}merchants in New York, he remained until the sixth of 
|the following February, when he gave Viaud the charge 
jof a cargo to Nantes, where he arrived in twenty-one 
days. 

The certificate given to Viaud by the British com- 
mander at St. Mark’s, Lieutenant Swettenham, removes 
all doubt as to the authenticity of his most extraordi- 
nary deliverance. It is dated Fort St. Mark, twelfth of 
May, 1766. It attests the truth of all those parts of his 
narrative to which Ensign Wright, and the soldiers un- 
der his command, were eye-witnesses, and attaches to 
jthe melancholy detail a testimony which the events in 
the relation, however they may surprise, cannot give 
jjust ground for impeaching, as there is nothing that is 
not very possible in any part of it. The scene of the 
shipwreck lies in the corner of the sea formed by the 
promontory of Florida, and that portion of North Ame- 
rica west of the Mississippi, or rather the Mobile river. 





Betters from the South 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ES@. 
Conclude: 


LETTER XIX. 
February 19, 1835, 


I know not what I can tell you of my adventures in 


|returning from Bona to Algiers, unless you will excuse 
|me for recording an obligation which I owed to the 


lieutenant of the steamer in which I embarked. To 
carry me out to that steamer with my servant and lug- 
gage, I hired a boat with three boatmen, to whom, on 
coming aboard, I offered as many francs for the trouble 
of rowing me about the distance of a stone-cast. One 





pulse urged Viaud to gu to the spot where he had left| to be described. ‘Two of their party had perished in or 
him. ‘he soldiers were landed, and instructed to callj near the vessel. Two, M. la Couture and M. Desclou, 
out La Couture—but in vain. Mr. Wright then sent} were drowned, and the negro was murdered. Eight | 
one of his men to the spot, who reported he had seen} seamen were left at the hut of the Indians. Respecting | 
the body, and found it cold. Still Viaud urged the offi-| those men, it was learned, by Lieutenant Swettenham, 
cer to permit him to go and see the corpse, and let the| from an Indian chief, that they had waited a long time 
soldiers carry him. ‘he request was acceded to, Young} for the return of Antonio in vain. A suspicion of his 
La Couture was found with his face turned to the earth.| treachery came upon them, and at Jength irritated them 
The body sent forth a disagreeable smell. Worms had|to fury. ‘They killed the mother, sister, and nephew, | 
buried themselves in his legs, and even in his thighs,}and took possession of a canoe, fire-arms, and ammuni- | 
and he was become an object shocking to the eye. They/tion, which they might have taken without destroying | 
dug a grave, and Viaud knelt and uttered a prayer over| these unhappy people. Five only could embark at once | 
the body of this generous young sufferer. One of the} in the canoe, and they cast lots for the three who were 
soldiers, placing his hand under the boy’s breast, found} to remain. In two days after, Antonio returned with a| 
it warm. “He is warm still—his heart beats!” ex-| superior force to carry off the effects from the wreck, | 
claimed the man. Another soldier touched his Jeg, and| and, perhaps, to murder the seamen. The three whom | 
it seemed to draw upa little. They now did the utmost} they found they put to death. The fate of the five who | 
in their power to revive him. They poured down his} set sail in the canoe was never known, and it is most/| 
throat a mixture of tafia and water, and washed and| probable that they came to an untimely end. 

cleansed his limbs with it. They picked out a good| Peter Viaud embarked in an English vessel for St. 
many worms that had rested in his flesh. Madame la| Augustine on the coast of Florida—another English set- 
Couture was almost frantic at the intelligence. She|tlement—being sufficiently strong to bear the voyage, 
threw herself on the ground by his side, gazed sharply in| and also unwilling to diminish the scanty provisions | 
the faces of the lookers-on, as if to know their sentiments| which, in that desolate situation, the garrison could ill 
of his condition, and then caught him in her arms, to} afford. Young La Couture was not in a fit state to un-| 
warm him in her bosom. Her emotion was so great, they | dertake the voyage, and Madame la Couture would not | 
were obliged to separate them. Madame la Couture| suffer him to run any risk. Shé was also a native of | 
was placed near Viaud on the ground, who did all in his| Louisiana, and preferred remaining until a vessel from 
power to calm her agitation, entreating her to leave her| thence arrived, by which time her son would probably | 
son to the care of the kind Englishmen. Mr. Wright|be stronger. Mr. Swettenham gave Viaud a packet for | 
at last came to inform them that the young man had! the governor of St. Augustine, and a certificate of the! 














of the knaves followed me up to the deck, and, throwing 
down the money, begged leave to assure me that I was 
no gentleman. I coolly picked up my silver, collared 
the fellow, took him before the lieutenant, and explained 
the cause of our dispute. The lieutenant, like a second 
Daniel, gave judgment against my adversary. “ You 
rascal,’”’ he said to him, « have you dared to refuse what 
is three times your fare? But your insolence shall be 
punished.” He then seized him by the shoulders, turned 
him round, and gave him three of the handsomest kicks 
that I ever saw bestowed on the after-part of a human 
body. In a general view, I disapprove of man kicking 
his brother man; but here there was a fair exception to 
the rule. I had justice on my side, and, with the picked- 
up francs in my hand, I fe!t that I had « stooped to con- 
quer.” I gave them to the knave, and added, “ Remem- 
ber not to keep the three kicks that you have got, any 
more than the three francs, all to yourself; two of them 
are due to your companions.” 

When I Jook to the date of this letter, I am afraid 
that, before it reaches you, you will have been alarmed 
at my silence. During the two past weeks no packet 
has sailed for France; the intercourse with Europe has 
been stopped by such tempests as even the stormy winter 
of Algiers has not witnessed for several seasons. The 
11th and 12th of February were memorable days, On 
the morning of the former day, about 1 a. m.,I was 
awakened by the howling of the wind ;— 

“That night a child might understand 
The de'il had business on his hand” 
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and, accordingly, the de’il was very busy next day ; for, |of those of France. ‘Fhe Eclaireur steam-ship, in which ‘ment a perspective of splendid though remote advantages 
after having wrecked fourteen ships at Bona and Bougia, |I came’ fronry Bona, had gone again thither, and, coming | might be opened to France, and to the civilised world at 
he paid us a visit, and the storm has smashed one-and- | back, reached Algiers on the second day of the storm. | large, from the French possession of the regency. But 
twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should rather say,| Never shall I forget my sensations at seeing this gallant | you must take this opinion as a guess, not as a dogma ; 
the roadstead of Algiers—for, properly speaking, there | vessel engaged in a combat with the elements, which | for I repeat that things are not in a settled condition, 
is no protecting harbour. A pier, the improved erection | every spectator regarded as utterly hopeless. The spray |The public feeling of France itself, as to the advisable. 
of which is said to have cost the French a million of flashed over her so as to make us believe at times that |ness of retaining Algiers, is divided between pride and 
franes, or forty thousand pounds, has been swept away | her hull was irrecoverably under water. Again she rose | frugality ; and how the struggle is to end will depend 
like a loaf of sugar; and it is calculated that the entire |in sight, but again the ruftian waves, like assassins shoul- |upon many contingencies. Among these we may reckon 
loss by these cales will amount to three times that sum.|dering their victim, whirled her back from her course. |the chief one to be the balance of accounts from year 
But, what is most deplorable, fourteen human beings | ‘To think she had human beings on board was sufficiently |to year, as to the expenses and receipts of the colony. 
have perished. | painful ; but to those who had acquaintances and friends | Let us, hear, then, perhaps you will say, how much on 
Unable to get any repose on the awful night of the among the seemingly devoted sufferers, the epectacie jthe one hand the colony costs France for soldiers and 
1ith, I dressed myself, and got up to the house-top,| was heart-rending. For my own part, I had had but a|the civil administration ; and on the other hand, how 
where I could keep my feet only by clinging tothe breast-| short acquaintance with the officers of the Eclaireur; much it yields in the shape of customs, tolls, taxes on 
work. ‘The moon hung low, and faintly reddened the | but they had shown me every possible civility, and I felt | markets, and on the natives, &c. &c. 
creamy whiteness of the boiling deep. As the day | for them as for friends. At last, in spite of all difficul- | As to the expense of the French army in Algiers, that 
advanced, the northwest wind grew, if possible, more | ties, they got to anchor off Cape Matifou ; but it was still | must depend upon its number. At the time I write, the 
furious, and the wrecks of seven vessels came in by frag-| uncertain there whether her anchorage would continue | officers whom I have consulted compute it, generally, at 
ments to the beach below the town. In spite of the | firm, or the ship’s timbers keep together. Rumour says |23,000.* Take that estimate, and compute the expense 
tremendous surf, there were persons hardy enough to | that the highest marine authority at Algiers signaled a|of every soldier at £35 a year, and the result will be 
venture their lives in getting goods from the wrecked| command to them to run in upon the sands of Cape | £805,000 sterling. But when I recollect the fact that 
vessels. A poor French cobbler of Algiers, in imitation | Matifou, about a league below the town; an order which |a British war minister once expressed to me his belief, 
of the saint and patron of his trade, King Crispin,*}was tantamount to bidding them drown themselves. |that what With ordnance, hospitals, officering, accoutre- 
seeing the “ Troia gaza per undas,” swam out to the|The captain, however, knew better: he rode at anchor | ments, ammunition, &c. our soldiers cost nut less to the 
tempting treasure, and came to his last. till the tempest somewhat abated, and at last succeeded |nation than £80 annually per head, I cannot believe that 
Nine Swedes belonging toa Russian ship were drowned | in getting into Algiers. Happily no lives were lost on|France maintains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all 
in their boat within sight of us, and a French captain | board the Eclaireur; but she could only be brought in|things included, at less than one half that sum. The 
of artillery, a much-lamented young man, perished in/in a state so nearly approaching to a wreck, that it has | expense, therefore, to France, in the event of her being 
bravely attempting to save them, Many honourable | not been thought expedient to repair her. She is English | obliged to maintain 23,000 fighting men in the regency, 
traits of French courage and humanity have been shown| built; and I doubt if French carpenters are up to the| would exceed a million sterling a year, besides the cost 
on this occasion, and it was quite proper that the « Mo-|skill of repairing a steamer. Be this as it may, the un-|of her civil government. 
niteur Algerien” should record them; but there was | fortunate captain, though there is not a shadow of reflec-| Query : Would this force be sufficient to overrun the 
surely no necessity for subjoining the following anecdote | tion on his character, retains only his rank in the service, | country, and to keep possession of it? I am no military 
respecting Admiral Bretonniére as a proof of his sagacity. | and, for the present, loses his livelihood. ;man, but I would stake my life on the truth of the 
‘That worthy officer, it seems, was going down to the| During those terrible days—you may easily suppose |opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon 
beach wrapped up in his great coat, when he had nearly |that we had scarcely any other subject of interest or|himself, if alive, would demand double that number. 
been blown into the sea, coat and all; but, luckily, he| conversation in Mr. St. John’s house than the fate of our |It is wandering from the question to talk of the British 
met in his way a cannon fixed erect in the ground, and | fellow-creatures at sea—one of his beautiful little daugh-| retaining Hindostan with twenty and some odd thou- 
he had actually “the presence of mind,” says the “ Mo- | ters, about seven years old, came to her mother in the |sand British troops; for the Kabyles and Arabs are not 
niteur,” «to save himself by clasping this cannon with | crisis of the danger, and said, with tears in her eyes, | Hindoos, and we have 200,000 native Indian troops of 
both his hands.” Without questioning the admiral’s'|« Mamma, I wish to pray for these sufferers in the ships, |the most warlike caste in our service. No doubt the 
sagacity, why compliment him on doing what any crea-| but I know not how to compose a prayer—do put words | French might keep hold of Algiers, Oran, Bougia, and 
ture, human or simious, would have done in the same | together for me that I may get them by heart, and pray | Bona, and a few miles round those cities, with 15,000 
circumstances. |to God for the poor people.” ‘men. But who knows what their policy will be in this 
One glorious instance of intrepidity was given, Iam) Now that the storm is overblown, I have leisure to |respect? and who therefore can settle the question of 
happy to say, by an Englishman. The French have not |deliberate what I shall next do with my humble self.| what the military expense of retaining this regency will 
published it, but they speak of it with due and high! As I wish to see as much as possible of the Algerine|be to France ? 
admiration. The captain of a British merchantman, regency, I should gladly venture once more into the| It thus seems to me to be a matter, if not of vague, 
whose name I am sorry I omitted to learn, though he/inland country as far as Constantina, if it were possible |at least of wide calculation, how much the possession of 
was pointed out to me, had confidence enough in his either to travel unprotected, or to find a protecting con- | Algiers will cost France in the way of pecuniary outlay. 
own seamanship to weather the whole storm, and when’ voy : but it would have been safer fifty years ago than it |The colony may ere long cost her half a million sterling 
a boat was sent out to bring him ashore, he calmly said, | is at present for any European to have penetrated so far ‘a year, or it may cost her two millions. This contingency 
“that it was his duty to save the ship and cargo if he from the coast as Constantina. My object must therefore depends on other contingencies; and I should say the 
could, and that he would do his duty.” His vessel, a be to get to Oran, the farthest western point of the re-|same thing of the profits that may result and partially 
puny-looking thing of some fifty tons, had a crew of five gency of which the French have taken possession, since meet that outlay. Suppose I tell you, for instance, on 
men, four of whom he sent ashore, and retained only it is accessible by sea. The sea, however, has of late |the authority of Genty de Bussy, that the French colo- 
one sailor, besides his own son, a boy only ten years old. ‘left no very seducing impression on my mind; and al- nial government of Algiers derived from all its resources 
« Why retain the poor child?” you will say. I tell you|though at the moment I am writing he reminds me of jin the colony, namely, from the public domains, the 
he was no poor child, but a noble boy, and he persisted |the glorious words of Aischylus, “ xwtiy ct xuuasray ‘custom-house dues, the post-office, the police fines, the 
in refusing to leave his father. Nor was this a freak of | ’AvipSucv yaa7u2”*—whilst his waves “ interminably ‘monopoly of hides, the sale of coals, the impositions on 
rashness on the part of the captain, but an act of coo]|wreathe their crisped smiles’—yet I cannot think of the natives, and some other items, the sum of 1,144,664 
and calculating bravery. He knew the strength of his immediately trusting myself to his hospitality, and shall | francs and 78 centimes, within the first six months of 
little brig, and trusted to the tenacity of both his anchors, accordingly tarry a little longer at Algiers. the last year, 1834—and, by fair calculation, double that 
He even reckoned that he should be safe with one of sum during the entire year: still, how far is this in- 
them, should it be necessary to cut the cable of the other. . formation from guiding us to a certain conclusion as to 
This maneeuvre eventually became necessary. During LETTER XX. how much may be the future receipts of the colony? 
those two awful days the main cause of destruction to} I could easily transcribe for you long comparative |The importation customs depend considerably on the 

















the ships was their running foul of each other; accord-| statements of the expenses and the receipts of the French 
ingly, when one or two of the miserable drifting wrecks |colonial government here, as well as tables of the ship- 
were coming down, and ready to bump him to destruc- | ping, and of the exports and imports of all the ports in 
tion, he cut his cable and swung out of bumping reach, the regency; and, if the colony were in a settled con- 

When I saw this brave mariner and his boy, the coun- | dition, such documents, though dry reading, would be 
tenance of the former struck me by its expression of) well worth studying as means of solving the grand 
mildness almost amounting to simplicity : it reminded | problem, namely, what profit will France make by her 
me of one of Moreland’s best pictures of an English conquest of Algiers? Things, however, are not in a 
peasant, |settled condition. I have still, to be sure, the same gene- 

Yet, with all my pride in our native seamen, I have | ral impression that their national pride will induce the 
been no indifferent witness to the sufferings and fortitude | French to retain the country, and to penetrate from 

SR | its littoral into its interior as far as they can; and I 
King Crispin, the saint of the shoemakers, was! have still a further general belief, that by good manage- 
drowned in consequence of plunging into a river, down | 
the stream of which a dead hotse was floating, which his | * May a thousand curses light on the German critic 
sitoric majesty mistook for a huge ball of resin.—Vide | who first substituted xeyrague for yaacu2 in this inimi- 
Sulburgius de Gestis Regum. table passage of the Prometheus ! 








size of the army; the tolls and exportation duties de- 
pend on the friendliness or hostility of the natives, 
Every thing, in fact, depends on contingencies, about 
which conjecture must go to sea without a star or a 
compass. 

The first profit which France derived from the con- 
quest of Algiers was the confiscation of the dey’s trea- 
sury ; and to this acquisition I can see no fair objection, 
conceiving, as I do, that her attack on the pirate chief 
was perfectly justifiable ; yet, still it behoved her to use 
her victory on the principles of civilised nations, and 
|sacredly to respect the faith of treaties. Have the French 
'done this? Certainly not! They have seized on some 
profits which are forbidden fruits in fair warfare, and 





* Mons. Genty de Bussy states the whole effective 





force of the army at 31,410 on the Ist of January, 1834, 
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they show a mean hankering after other extortions, which 
they have neither the effrontery to execute, nor the con- 





as an Englishman ; for England, although her colonial | 
policy has been generally wiser than that of France, has 
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nent, Monsieur Genty de Bussy, making a liberal con-| the beys, and the banished Turks, comes all under the 
fession on the same subject, and blaming the decree for/ title of the “ National Domain, or public property ;” 
scientiousness to forego. I say this as a man, and not making no distinction between the guiltless and the} and it would seem that the French are disposed to give 


convicted refugees. Monsieur Genty de Bussy, according | 


to all accounts that I have heard of him, is not particu. | 


a sweeping extent of signification to that term: for the 
decrees of some of the governors of Algiers sequestrate 


no right to call herself sinless in Africa—as the hapless larly troubled with a dyspeptic conscience ; but he is too| the property of native corporations, civil as well as reli- 


Caffres can bear witness: but I have a right to speak on 
this subject as a citizen of the world. 
By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers 





| 


to the French, the dey was permitted to depart with all| applied to Turks actually guilty of conspiring against! the fulfilment of those decrees. 
By the words “ richesses perzon- | France, it was perfectly lawful, since they were, in a full) I can see nothing more justifiable in the sequestration 


his private property. 
nelles,” in the second article of the treaty, it was no| 
doubt indicated that he was to leave behind him his state 
treasures, which were public property ; but it was an- 
nounced distinctly, that all the inhabitants, civil and 
military, were to be protected in their property, trade, 
industry, and religion. Surely, by any honest interpre- 
tation of this treaty, the Turks remaining at Algiers 
came within its protection ; but the French had scarcely 
fixed themselves in the city, when the governor, General 
Bourmont, ordered a general arrestation of the Turks— 
tore them from their wives and families—and, putting 
them on shipboard, caused them to be transported out, of 
the country. It was rumoured that those Turks were 
conspiring against the French, but as Sidy Hamdan, in 
relating this affair, very justly remarks—* Here was a 
handful of men who a few days before had possessed 
arms, ammunition, artillery, the castle of the Cassaba, 
and other forts—they had an army and treasures to sup- 
port them, and the beys of the provinces on their side ; 
yet, with all these advantages, they had preferred surren- 
dering to France to continuing a hopeless struggle. 
Now that the tables were turned—now that they were 
without arms, ammunition, or a single stronghold—how 
improbable it is that men with brains in their heads 
should think of regaining in their weakness what they 
had given up in their strength!” But there was « 
rumour of a conspiracy brought to General Bourmont 
by some of the lowest scum of the Jews and Mussul- 
mans, who were paid for their espionage—and we all 
know the skill of spies to forge treason where they can- 
not find it. In so grave a matter, however, as the ban- 
ishment of those men, justice demanded proofs and not 
rumour—and of proof or public trial not a shadow was 
exhibited in their case. In 1832, the French, for the 
first time, declared, that they had documents of a native | 





shrewd a man to be an out-and-out sophist in so glaring 

sera Ae : 
a case of injustice. He modifies, nevertheless, his cen- 
sure of the decree, by remarking that, in as far as it! 


sense of the word, traitors. But T deny this position of| 
M. Genty de Bussy. “ ‘Traitors’ means persons who! 
owe allegiance, and have renounced it. If, after the} 
French had taken Algiers, they had treated the Turks | 
with common justice, they would have owed them alle-| 
giance ; but what allegiance had France a right to claim | 
from men whom she dragged from their homes and gar-}| 
dens and drove into banishment, without a shadow of 
proof or the show of a trial?’ The French were the 
traitors, and not they. Itis well known that, for several | 
days after the capture of the city, the Turks were in-| 
sulted, kicked, and spit upon by the Jews wherever they 
found them. The poor Turks met in a body in order to} 
petition the French governor for protection, and they 
sent him a deputation to prefer their prayer; but, by a 
sad fatality, they chose for deputies some men who were | 
either the spies of Bourmont, or at least who speculated | 
on being rewarded for discovering new symptoms of! 
Turkish treason ; and those wretches, instead of bearing 
the petition of the Turks, went and told him that the 
Turks had congregated in order to raise an insurrection. 
This fact has been repeatedly stated to me by Moors, | 
who were no friends of the Turks, and by impartial | 
foreign consuls. And this was bringing civilisation into | 
Africa, to try men by spies, and to condemn them with- 
out a hearing! 

M.Genty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too much in 
partially apologising for the above decree, by alleging | 
that there were guilty as well as innocent Turks among} 
the absentees, whose estates were sequestrated. None| 
of the absent Turks—whether they had been dragged | 
on shipboard to be deported, or had fled from Algiers in| 
a panic, as I believe many of them did—cou/d be guilty | 
of treason towards a power which had broken all faith! 
with them, and to which they owed no fealty. Allowing 


conspiracy, which.the then governor-general, a most im-|it even to be true, as the French publicly announced, 
partial judge to be sure, considered authentic; and by a|that they had got indubitable documents, in 1832, of 
charitably strained inference it was concluded, that all) many Turks abroad being engaged in plots against the 


Turks whatsoever must have been concerned in it. Even 
granting that conclusion, however, it is clear that those 
Turks were condemned and punished two years before 
a tittle of proof was alleged against them. 

When the tri-colour was substituted for the white flag 
at Algiers, the netives found no amendment in the colour | 
of French domination. The first decree of general 
Clausel, dated the 8th of September, puts under seques- 
tration the effects which had belonged to the late dey— 
(by these effects is meant immovable property, for the 
public treasury had already been secured)—the: effects 
also of the beys, or provincial governors, as well as those 
of the departed Turks, and the funds of a corporation, 
called that of Mecca and Medina. A second decree of 
the same governor, dated December 7, 1830, sequestrates | 
the houses, magazines, manors,* and establishments of | 
all descriptions whatsoever, the revenues of which are | 
appropriated to the mosques, or which may have any | 
other special appropriations. 

The decree, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not 
only on the immovable property of the dey, which was 
a justifiable seizure, and on that of the beys, which, for 
aught that I know, was also excusable, but on the pro- 
perty of the deported Turks, and on that of all corpora- 
tions—civil or religious—including even charitable 
institutions—a proceeding of gross iniquity. In Sep- 
tember, 1831, a new decree was issued by the then 
governor for sequestrating the estates of all absent Turks, 
without hinting at the slightest discrimination between 
those who might be guilty or innocent. It is no wonder 
that the Baron Pichon, who appears a uniform advocate 
of the rights of the natives, should reprobate the above 
decrees ; but I am agreeably surprised to find his oppo- 








* IT thus generally interpret the word “censives,” 
which means manors entitled to quit-rents. 
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French, and call this treason, if you will—still it is a 
treason proved a year later than the infamous decree 
which sequestrated all Turkish estates indiscriminately. | 
Nay, even go farther, and suppose that, in 1832, there| 
was not one untreasonable Algerine Turk among the ab- 
sentees, still what caused their absence, and what drove | 
them into treason? It was French injustice; and the| 
French, forsooth, are to punish the crime which they 


gious. ‘The idea of sequestrating religious funds has 
struck the French themselves as so impolitic and ‘faithless, 
that Genty de Bussy has, like @ wise man, deprecated 
But, for my own part, 


of funds belonging to civil corporations than of those 
belonging to corporations that are religious. Algiers 
capitulated on a promise that the property, the com- 
merce, and the industry of its inhabitants, should be 
protected ; and what sort of protection is this, which 
sequestrates the property of even civil corporations? I 
grant, no doubt, that there is something more glaringly 
impolitic in alarming the natives about their religious 
corporations than about their lay ones ; but the essential 
injustice is the same. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear of corpora- 
tions’ vested rights and funds, proceeding from legacies 
for religious and charitable purposes, having been re- 
spected from age to age among a people so despotically 
governed as the Algerines. But there were limits to the 
despotism even of a dey of Algiers. It is true that when 
he took a fancy to a man’s head, he generally succeeded 
in getting it removed from his shoulders ; and afterwards 
he took the same care of the beheaded man’s property 
that the conscientious bird takes of the silver spoon in 
the story of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” But the dey 
could only be a civil, and not a religious robber. The 
Moors and the Turks in all the regencies of Barbary, 
like all true believers in Mahomedan countries, had a 
number of public foundations, both for piety and prac- 
tical charity, which were enriched, from time to time, 
both by gifts and legacies. Over these foundations re- 
ligion threw its guardian #gis, and deys and pashas were 
compelled to hold them in veneration. 


The most important of these institations is that of 
Mecca and Medina :—* It contributes to the expense of 
supporting mosques in those sacred cities ; it distributes 
charity to the poor, and it makes advances to Mussul- 
mans,” says Genty de Bussy, “ who wish to go as pile 
grims to Mecca.” But it is strange, considering the 
general clearness and accuracy of that gentleman, to 
find him, after he has made this statement, referring us 
to a document which contradicts it, on the subject of 
pilgrims going to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid 
institution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to 
the Mufti of Algiers respectii.g that endowment, together 
with the answers given to those questions. 

One of the questions is, “ Do the Mussulmans of 


Algiers who go on a pilgrimage receive any assistance 


have themselves created! I am told, however, by French-| from the endowment of Mecca and Medina?” The 


men who, without justifying, would palliate this treatment 
of the Turks, that the decrees of governors are not laws | 
till confirmed by the home-government; and that the) 
banished Turks might still, by a proper appeal, get these 
sequestrations removed—but that they are barbarians, | 
and have no notion of legal appeals! But, verily, this! 
argument is worse than a barefaced mockery of justice. | 
Does any man believe that these Turkish gentlemen, | 
robbed in defiance of laws and faith of their estates, will | 
ever be restored to them ?—I do not. 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these | 
beautiful villas, thus wrenched from their owners, have | 
yielded but little profit to the wrenchers. ‘They are | 
principally occupied by the military; and the French | 
soldiers, wherever they have taken up their habitation, 
have made the houses uninhabitable to all future tenants, | 
by cutting up the wood-work in order to make their fires. | 
Some destruction in this way was unavoidable, but the | 
troops amuse themselves with superfluous tricks of mis- 
chief. I was told so, at least, by one of themselves, a 
naive laughing corporal, who said to me, “ After all, we 
are a sad set of fellows: I found my camarades, /es 
singes diables, one day cutting down a tall, noble, palm 
tree, and for what purpose do you think ?—why, to get 
at a bird’s nest: but they got no living birds, for the 
nestlings were all killed by the fall.” 

The sequestrated immovable property of the deys, 





answer is, simply, no. 

The only way in which I can reconcile this seeming 
discrepancy between De Bussy’s statement and the 
document to which he refers, is by supposing that poor 
Mussulmans accidentally coming to Algiers from the 
holy cities may have been assisted to return home thither 
out of the Mecca and Medina fund; in which case, 
however, those paupers could hardly be called pilgrims 
from Algiers. 

But the most curious fact that meets us in the ex- 
amination of the Oukils, 7. e. the stewards of this Ma- 
homedan fund, by the French “ Jntendant civil,” is, that 
Christians as well as Mussulmans were the objects of 
its charity. 

Question put by the intendant :—« In distributing the 
alms of this endowment, do you establish distinctions 
among the poor, or are the distributions made indiscrimi- 
nately to all who present themselves ?” 

Answer :—“ Alms are distributed to each according 
to the misery and destitution of the applicant; and the 
circumstances of the applicant are enquired into and 
appreciated by the Oukil.” 

Another question :—* Are there fixed periods for the 
distributions, and how are they regulated ?” 

Answer :—“ There are fixed periods for the distribu- 
tion of alms; namely, the mornings of Monday and 
Tuesday. The poor are divided into three classes ; 
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namely, the men, the women, and the Christians—each 
of the three classes receives sep irately.”” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour be 
to his memory !—bequeathed a large sum to be laid out 
in bread for the Christian slaves on that day of the week 
when their allowance of food was the scantiest. It was 
probably to the religious protection of the above endow- 
ment that he confided his legacy. 

Well, whilst I know. your heart is thankful that there 
are some redeeming traits in the Algerine character, let 


me not unintentionally lead you to too much indignation 


at the French, from supposing that they have cut off 


eyery stream of charity towards the poorest class of the 


natives, No:—the Baron Pichon describes the twice- 
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| to the acts of the intendants at Algiers.” This is a| Jerusalem, whilst multitudes of Mahomedans flock to 
| vague sort of exculpation, It may be that no one act] Mecca from piety ; but this establishes nothing as to the 
lof the French government has sanctioned a// the decrees} comparative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Pi. 
of the governors—at one sweep; but in September,} grimage to Jerusalem is no where enjoined in the gospel 
, 1831, did not the French minister of war send to Algiers} of Christ, nor even recommended by him ;—he pro- 
jan order for the sale of all the onerous domains in Al-} nounced his kingdom to be not of this world. Hecame, 
'giers, with the exception of the property appropriated) therefore, to sanctify the earth in a spiritual, not a ma- 
|for the mosques of Mecca and Medina? He made no} terial sense—not like bigots, falsely calling themselves 
other exception to Clausel’s decree of the 7th of Decem-| his followers, who hold up their hands to consecrate 
ber, 1830, which sequestrated the houses, magaziues,| some spot of dirt and clay, or the stones and sticks that 
manors, and all establishments whatsoever, under what! are built over it. His mission was to cleanse and con- 
title soever, having special appropriations, After this| secrate the pure immortal substance of the human soul: 
jorder of the war minister, it is needless to speak of the} hence, pure Christianity is exalted and philosophical— 


| French government never having sanctioned those ini-| it enjoins no reverence to earthly localities or to earthly 
| 


a-week distributions of alms which he had himself seen, |quitous sequestrations; but it is singular to find Mons. | relics, 


and which, I am confident, are still continued, though I 


have not witnessed them. 


| Pichon, just after he has admitted the existing seques- 
At these distributions the} tration to be in part only nominal, immediately adding, | over Mahomedan faith, I deny not your right to dispute 


With these conceptions of the superiority of Christian 


Oukil sits in public with two assessors: a troop of per-|“ Mais le sequestre existe sur les biens de Mecque et| abstractedly the propriety of favouring Mahomedan pil- 


haps two thousand indigents—mostly women carrying |.Medina.” 
or leading infants—defiles before him; and a pittance—|he surely means that it is real, and not nominal. 
would that I could say it was more, of about a sou and | 


a half is doled out to each individual. In the olden 
time, when a sheep cost but fifteen pence at Algiers, 
this sum was, perhaps, not much less than equivalent to 
the scantiest parish charity in England; but now that 
prices are raised, it is no wonder that the mendicants 
look gaunt. 


surplus, after the beggars have been served, is turned 
into the public treasury, and no longer goes to the holy 


city, in order that the funds originally intended for a re- | 


ligious purpose may not be perverted from their destina- 
tion and employed in paying for intrigues and insurrec- 
tions against the French. With equal justice and 
humanity the baron remarks that the enemies of France, 
who are abroad among the Mussulmans, could, by no 
stretch of ingenuity, invent means of fomenting native | 
discontents more efficacious than this iniquitous deten- 
tion of funds appropriated to religion. The French | 
entered Algiers on the faith of the national religion being 
sacredly protected ; but this tribute to Mecca is a vital 
part of Islamism. It is very well to talk of Mahomedan 
superstition, and if the people of Algiers should choose 


to become protestant Mahomedans, let them get rid, if| 


they will, of the tribute; but the French, without per- 
juring themselves, cannot interfere with the tribute as it 
is now established. And be it remarked that, in out-| 
raging the religion of a Mussulman, you are not inter- 
fering merely with his superstitious dogmas, but with the 
whole sources of his moral consolations. ‘The koran is 
the Mussulman’s code of laws and jurisprudence ; the 
compass that guides his actions in this world as well as 
his hopes towards the next. 

It is but fair to say, that although I despair of ever! 
seeing justice done tothe expatriated Turks, I have hopes | 
that the sequestration of the corporation funds will not} 
be universally and permanently sanctioned by the French. | 
Baron Pichon says, “ That the sequestration on proper-| 
ties having special appropriations is only partial and | 
nominal ; that the funds for supporting the mosques of 
Algiers, for examp’e, have never been taken possession | 
So far so good ; and though the name of mosques | 
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of. 
reminds me that one of the largest in the city was de- 
molished by the French, and another converted into a 
catholic church (of course without consulting the in- 
habitants), yet, for the former proceeding, violation of the | 
treaty as it was, one can allow something like a palliation 
in looking at the improvement which it has made upon 
Algiers. ‘The demolition of the mosque and its adjacent 
buildings has enlarged the only public market-place in | 
this gloomy city, and opened a view from it towards the | 
sea; it has therefore made the town healthier as well as 
pleasanter. Moreover, as long as the African commission | 
continues,* I shall not consider the question of the se-| 
questrations as hopelessly at rest. 


M. Pichon certainly means that this charity | 
comes out of the Mecca endowment, for he says that the | 


/vantages which this colony might derive from fostering| institution. 


If he means any thing by this sequestration, | grimages to Mecca. But take the question practically, 
and let me ask you if there be any probability of bring- 

The truth seems to be, that in this meditated robbery | ing these Arabs and Kabyles to be pure, i. e. philosophical 
of corporation property at Algiers, the French authori-| Christians! There is none. You might make metho. 
ties on the spot have been about as timid as those at|dists and jumpers of some of them, but that would not 





home, when they came to the practical point of executing| be making them pure Christians. Were you to suggest 


the decrees of 1830 and 1831. Mons. de Bussy himself] that, at all events, we ought fo cleanse them of their 
is amusingly honest on this subject; I cannot but laugh | Mahomedan superstition, I should say no ; for their Ma- 
when I find him confessing, “ ‘T’he sequestration in Africa homedanism at least keeps them sober—and until you 
is quite a measure of exception, (une mesure tout éx-| can make them pure Christians, better make them the 
ceptionnelle)—a measure of public safety, in opposition | best Mahomedans you can than leave them irrational and 
to law (étrangeére au droit), and which policy alune could | irreligious barbarians. Such is almost the case of many 
make advisable.” In other words, the apologist might] of the Kabyles and Arabs. A sensible Moor of Algiers 
have said, that, under certain circumstances, honesty is| assured me that, for want of intercourse with more 
not the best policy—but policy is the best honesty. civilised believers, whole native tribes, though believers 
The governor’s decree of the 10th of June, though/in the koran, are only nominal Mahomedans, and in 
made public, and supported by a ministerial decision that| practice fierce and immoral savages. Therefore, I say, 
came subsequently from Paris, has not received an entire} make the best Mahomedans that you can of the Africans; 
execution. “At no period,” he adds, “ have the rules! and the best way to civilise them is, to promote pilgrim. 
of sequestration been rigorously applied, and it is only| ages to Mecca and the commerce which from thence 
with a sort of timidity and groping that those who are| accrues. 
engaged in this business have gone on.” A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to 
Now, Frenchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bold] join the caravans that set out from Morocco, and which, 
face upon the business. Do as we did in England :} traversing the sea of sand from west to east, came at 
when we heard of the Caffres being robbed of their cows,| last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. But the Arabs, 
and bayoneted by our brave soldiers, our members of| who are called Fellahs, i. e. those who cultivate the 
parliament went down to the house and maintained that| fertile plains inclosed between the ramifications of the 
the Caffres had been too mercifully used; but you are| grand chain of mountains to the south; as well as the 
meely-mouthed in this affair, and grope about in a game) Kabyles, the indomitable masters of the crests of Mount 
of blindman’s buff at cheatery. Atlas, and, in fine, the inhabitants of the cities and 
Yet the French have, undoubtedly, done some good| villages in the northern part of the regency, when they 
at Algiers; and as I have dealt so freely with their de-| wish to make the Mecca pilgrimage, come down to the 
linquencies, it will be but fair, in my next letter, to! principal ports of the coast, from whence they freight 
describe to you some of their institutions which promise} vessels for Alexandria. 
to foster civilisation, and, like the red streaks in the sky} Algiers has thus been accustomed to see, every year, 
after a stormy evening, bespeak a pleasant to-morrow. | several ships depart with pilgrims for the East; and 
when any distinguished person was of the company, the 
dey gave them his own vessels to conduct them. 
I argue, that it would be the best policy of the French 
to remove every obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from 
Before I mention a few French institutions, which) hence to Mecca. They ought to equip ships for convey- 
may be considered as the seeds of civilisation in Africa,| ing the pilgrims to Egypt at stated periods, ‘I'he expense 
allow me to advert to some speculations which I find in} of their conveyance, M. Genty de Bussy thinks, might 
that shrewd writer, Genty de Bussy, respecting the ad-|be defrayed out of the funds of the Mecca and Medina 
I have already quoted the evidence of that 
a religious and commercial intercourse between it and| writer against himself with regard to those funds having 
Arabia. been ever appropriated to the assistance of pilgrims going 
The pilgrimages to Mecca have been in all ages of} to the holy shrine from Algiers; but it is of little im- 
Islamism a principal bond between Mahomedan nations.| portance from what source the French might derive the 
It is but fair to believe that the promotion of piety was! money advanced to pilgrims—for supposing them to be 
not the only object which the legislator had in view when | helped only as far as Egypt, the cost would be trifling ; 
he enjoined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he| and in order to defray the rest of their journey, as well 
meant to civilise them by trade as well as to cement} as to procure some articles of merchandise to dispose of 
them by religion, At all events, in point of fact, com-| in the East, the devout Moslems would be obliged to bring 
merce sprung up out of this religious institution. the products of their pastoral industry to the markets of 
A great many Mahomedans used to visit Mecca both} Algiers, and thus to supply the French abundantly with 
from the regencies of Barbary and more western Africa, | provisions, as well as to purchase their goods imported 


—<I»>__— 


LETTER XXI. 


But, without denying to M.Genty de Bussy the merit | and returned to their homes with a halo of sanctity ac-| from Europe. 


of having generally spoken with truth and candour on | quired by their pilgrimage which placed them distinctly 


It would be supreme policy in the French to foster 


this subject, I cannot quite agree with him, that the|in the highest grade of society. They re-entered their} this intercourse between Algiers and Arabia; and to 
French government stands exculpated in the whole affair. | native cities in formal triumph :—grand functionaries) concert means not only for giving the pilgrims a com- 
“The French government,” he says, “has never given | and sovereigns themselves were the first to welcome them | fortable departure, but an equally comfortable return. 
its sanction to a// the decrees of the generals-in-chief, or | with honour and to heap them with presents ; proces-| Formerly, the pilgrims had covered places for‘ stowing 





* A board appointed to enquire into the state of the | before them on their path. Genty de Bussy remarks,| running water for refreshing their beasts. 
African colony, and to give in reports on the subject to 
government. 


| sions went out to meet them, and flowers were strewn] their merchandises at Algiers, as well as fountains of 


The suburb 


as if it were a reproach to Christianity, that only a few/of Bab-Azoun once contained many of these caravan- 





Christians, and those few merely from curiosity, visit! series, but since the conquest they have disappeared and 
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been replaced by military barracks and hospitals. It was 
important, no doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged ; 
but it is equally so that they should be fed, and the best 
way to feed them is to attract the Arabs to the French 
markets. 

The French government has been grossly inattentive 
to this subject. One would not wish them, to be sure, 
to imitate in all respects our policy with regard to the 
superstitions of India, in dealing with those of Algiers. 
It was carrying our complaisance too far to permit the 
burning of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as 
general policy to respect the native faith—and to restrain 
none of its innocuous practices. The only thing I ever 
heard said in favour of the French among the Moors 
was, that they thanked them for not allowing proselytis- 
ing fanatical preachers of Christianity to come amongst 
them. If such missionaries were allowed to settle here, 
their first converts would be the lowest scum of the peo- 
ple, who would embrace Christianity for the sake of 
getting drunk. 

One certain blessing which we have a right to look 
for from the settlement of the French in Africa, is the 
importation of medical and surgical art. It is true that 
the Mahomedan doctrine of fatalism is opposed to the 
healing science, but we have a proof that that opposition 
is not invincible, in the fact of Bagdad having been at 
one time the first medical school in the world; and in 
truth there is no superstition that can entirely eradicate 
man’s instinctive desire to have his death postponed, and 
his sickness mitigated. It is but fair to confess that the 
natives in the interior of the regency have given no sort 
of encouragement for European doctors to settle amongst 
them; on the contrary, several who had opened shops 
at Mascara and elsewhere, after exhibiting rainbows of 
coloured bottles in their windows, and pounding innu- 
merable stuffs for the Libyan bowels, have been obliged 
to return for want of patients. It is true, moreover, that 
the simple habits of the barbarians make them more in- 
dependent of doctors than the wine-drinking Europeans 
are generally apt to be; for, though Apollo may be the 
god of physicians, it is Bacchus perhaps who mainly 
provides them with customers. Nevertheless, the natives 
have several disorders to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject, and which no temperance can avoid, or indeed which 
abstemiousness itself tends to aggravate. Thus, in the 
fevers arising from marshy miasmata, wine has been 
often found an efficacious medicine. I ought further to 
remark that almost all the Kabyles and Arabs who have 
come in contact with the French at Algiers have shown 
no reluctance to being relieved in a French hospital. 
They overcome their scruples of fatalism by arguing 
thus: “ It was fated that I should be sick ;—it was fated 
that I should be carried to the French hospital ;—it was 
fated that the French doctor should feel my pulse, and 
make me show my tongue ;—it was fated that his ap- 
prentice should bring me drugs that were to pass through 
my body, and restore me ;—all this was the will of God, 
or else it could not have happened.” 

In speaking of disorders at Algiers, I ought rather to 
call them disorders incidental 10 the country, than pecu- 
liar to it, or inseparably connected with the climate 
The climate of the regency is noxious only in particular 
parts. I believe Algiers itself to be as healthful as the 
most of the towns in Europe. The sultriness of sum- 
mer throughout the whole regency is mitigated by north 
winds that come across the Mediterranean, as well as by 
the southwesters which, traversing the table-lands on 
the double chain of Mount Atlas, refresh the atmosphere 
with the breath of the Atlantic ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as every where else 
where there are marshes, there are fevers. The Pontine 
marshes, as well as those round Mantua, and on the 
plains of Sardinia,—nay, the coasts of Holland and 
Essex—have but too much febrile celebrity ; and in like 
manner the evaporation from numerous swampy tracts 
on the Metidja plain along the river Arratch, in face of 
the southern and eastern line of the French cantonments, 
have been exceedingly fatal to their soldiery. The na- 
tives themselves who are enlisted as Zouaves in the) 
French service, suffer also from this marsh fever; but it 
is remarkable in how small a degree comparatively with 
the French. Nine out of ten Frenchmen are seized 
with it, but only one out of four of the natives: the 
African Zouaves are also more speedily cured of it than 


But there is nothing incurable in the swampiness of|and calculate by figures. But it is not contradicting 
the Metidja. That plain, by a little industry, might be | this fact to add to it that a European child acquires in- 
brought once more to deserve the name which it once/ finitely more by learning to read than a little Mussulman 
derived from a young and beautiful princess. By dig-|can do under the present native mode of education. 
ging channels for its moisture, and by embanking its|'The European is taught language by grammar and prin- 
principal river, it would soon be converted from the head| ciples; the African here is taught only the words of the 
of Medusa to the breath and bloom of Hebe. ‘The same} koran—his master being too ignorant himself to explain 
may be said as to the perfect practicability of making} even the difference between a noun and a verb, The 
Bona itself more healthful. Human industry is God's} Algerine pedagogues are not cruel, and they abstain 
vicegerent, in sanitising, if I may dare to coin a word,} from one odious mode of flagellation which still disgraces 
the earth we tread, and the air we breathe. The French|some of our schools: but still the rod is the school- 
intend to drain all the accessible marshes of the regency} master’s sceptre in Algiers, though he flourishes it over 
—I hope they will neither trifle with this design, nor) the shoulders of his pupils, instead of more exceptionable 
abandon it; for humanity at large is interested in their| parts. I have been witness to an hour’s tuition in an 
civilising this part of Africa. Let them remember that| Algerine school. On my entrance I found the school- 
there is no glory in merely intending well, for hell itself) master and his scholars all prostrated in prayer upon the 
they say is paved with good intentions. ground. I retired fur some minutes until they had finished 

The Arabs themselves, as I have said, are beginning| their devotions: on re-entering, I found the boys all 
to open their eyes to the blessings of the healing art. I}squatted, and bowing see-saw over their slates, some of 
have before me a list—name and surname, of all the|them writing Arabic characters, and all of them mum- 
males and females who have received medical treatment bling words which of course were those of verses of the 
from the surgeon-major of the Zouaves in the months|koran. For a long time all went on smoothly; but at 
of March, April, and May, of 1834. The number of} length I recognised the truth of Juvenal’s remark, that 
patients was 274, of whom 233 were cured, 32 continued | the teacher has an arduous task in watching tot manus 
in the hospital till a later part of the year, and only 9|puerorum. The oriental gravity of the pupils began to 
were found incurable. This gives one heart and hope] relax, even to visible cachinnation, and audible tittering. 
as to future civilisation. I subjoin a list of the relative It was then that the schoolmaster went abroad, and 
number of the diseases, as it forms an interesting docu-| by some well-timed hits he restored them to a state of 
ment in the natural history of the native population.| serious and see-saw mumbling over the koran. 














Of abscess by congestion, there were 2 cases ; of mental} I repeat to you my belief, that there was no such thing 
alienation, 1 ; amaurosis, 1; aphthe, 2: ascitis abdomi-| as the Lancasterian system of tuition discovered in Al- 
nalis, 3; bronchitis, 4; cancerous affection, 3; carivus| giers by the French, but schools of mutual instruction 
bones, 5; pulmonary catarrhs, 2; cataract, 1; cepha-| have been established, early after the conquest, at Algiers, 
litis, 2; impeded circulation in the limbs, 1; enteritis, | Oran and Bona. Those schools are open to the native 
6; epilepsy, 1; cutaneous eruption, 1; exostosis, 2;} children, both Jewish and Mussulman. 

fevers, 46; intermittent ones, 42; quotidian ditto, 2;| The following is no unpleasant statistic table of public 
putrid ditto, 1; destructive ditto, 1 ; submaxillary fistula, | tuition in the regency, dated the Ist of July, 1834 :— 
1; boils, 1; fluxion, 1; the itch, 2; gastritis, 6; gas-| At Algiers, taking in the village of Delhy-Ibrahim, 
tro-cephalitis, 1; gastro-enteritis, 4; gastro-pneumoni-}and at Oran and Bona, there are educated in gratuitous 
tis, 4; inflammation of the liver, 1; neurosis, 1; in-| schools, on the mutual instruction system, 317 pupils, of 
flammation of the matrix, 6; ophthalmia, 40; inflam-| whom a third are natives; 48 of these are students of 
Of private institutions of educa- 





mation of the ear, 4; pneumonia, 3; obstruction of the!/ the Arabic language. 
spleen, 1 ; rheumatic affections, 15; sciatica, 1 ; scorbutic| tion (of course not gratuitous), there are two for boys, 
affections, 3; schirrus, 1; syphilitic affections, 7; scald-| who fill them to the amount of 72; and four for girls, 
head, 24; tumours, 2; ulcers, 11 ; utcritis, 1. The sur-| three at Algiers and one at Oran, the pupils of which 
plus of cases consisted of wounds, contusions, fractures,| amount to 169. 
and sores, the result of accidents. | It is worth remarking that the Moors show themseves 
During the months of April and May, 1834, thirty- much more backward than the Jews in availing thems 
one Arabs of both sexes, of ages varying from eighteen| selves of the means of European instruction that have 
months to twenty years, have been vaccinated. | been thus opened up. ‘This is a pity, no doubt, for the 
Independently of those patients who have been attend-| Moors ; but it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and 
ed to by the surgeon-major of the Zouaves, and inde-| they will reap the advantage. 
pendently also of their military hospital, the French | 
have established in Algiers a civil hospital as well as a} 
dispensary. ‘To the civil hospital are admitted French 
colonists, Jews, and Moslems, without distinction. The Oran, March 5, 1835. 
number of patients, since the opening of the institution,| On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board 
in August, 1832, down to the first of January, 1834, is| the steamer at Algiers. The worthy St. Johns made me 
stated by Mons. Genty de Bussy at 849. The number] promise to come back to them instead of returning to 
of deaths, I am sorry to find, has been very considerable ;| England, as I had once thought of, by way of Spain, T 
but the care that is taken of the patients,—who cost the| had every symptom of a pleasant voyage that the sea’and 
government on an average little less than two shillings a| sky could promise. Mr. Brown, the American consul, 
head per day,—and the good report which the Kaby les| came out to shake hands with me on board the steamerpe® 
and Arabs who have been healed in this asylum will| and so did the frank-hearted General Bro—a true ‘and 
necessarily spread throughout the regency, must be de-| truth-speaking soldier, who I am proud to call my friend : 
servedly beneficial to the French. at parting he presented me with some drawings of Al- 
Whilst the French were in possession of Coleah, they} gerine scenery which his son had kindly sent me from 
humanely projected an hospital for the Arabs ; and what} his port folio. 
is equally agreeable to relate, the Maraboots, or saints| The weather was propitious to us for several hours, 
of the country, showed a strong interest in the project.| and I had a great many fellow-passengers to beguile the 
This is the true way to conquer Africa. Of all apo-|time with in conversation. At intervals I amused my- 
logues, that of the sun and the wind contending which! self with reading, and got particularly interested in an 
should first make the traveller open his cloak, best illus-| account of the Adventures of Peter Dumon, a French- 
trates the means of civilisation; and how beautiful is} man, who sojourned as a slave in Africa for thirty-four 
the spectacle of charity uniting those whom religion| years. Mr. Brown, who considered the relation as au- 
separates ! thentic, had transcribed it from Niles’ Register of Balti- 
At Oran and at Bona civil hospitals are already in a} more, where it appeared in August, 1818. Poor Damon 
state of formation. left his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the 
It is allowable also to hope that France will diffuse} year 1782, and went to America, but returning to Eu- 
moral as well as medical knowledge over Algiers. I told| rope, found himself, after successive adventures, on board 
you, what I still believe, that the Algerine Moors are aj the Liévre, a French brig of fourteen guns, which sailed 
better educated people than we generally suppose them|to join a squadron that was blockading Port Mahon; 
to be in Europe ; that is, that all their children learn to! but the unfortunate brig was shipwrecked on the very 
read and write, and many of them to cast up accounts ;| coast which we were now passing, between Algiers and 
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Europeans, and are less subject to renewed attacks. 


nay, I have met with Arabs and Kabyles who could write; Oran. Of her crew, amounting to a hundred and forty 
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men, one half were drowned and the 
massacred by the Arabs on the coast, with the exception 
of eighteen, of whom Dumon was one. ‘The natives 
took them on foot a journey of several days into the in- 
terior, as far as the residence of their sheik, where they 
were chained two and two; and, “ during twenty-eight 
years,” says the adventurer in his narrative, 
pelled to support night and day, with my miserable fel- 
low chain-mate, the weight of fetters that made us insepa- | 
Every morning at four o'clock,” he continues, « we | 
were taken out to work, sometimes at the mines, sometimes | 
at.cutting down trees or ploughing the ground. We were 
bound to work until twilight, and we had not any other 
rest, than to smoke during a quarter of an hour some 
tobacco we could pick up in the fields by the way. In 
the morning when we were getting out of our prison, 
which was totally dark, and where we had only a little 
straw to sleep on, we received each of us two rolls— 
which were black, tough, and very often mouldy—and 
some rotten olives. ‘This was our only meal every day. 
We had but once in the whole year—the day of the cir- 
cumcision of the children of the tribe—a small piece of 
meat and a little broth. If any one of us, exhausted with 
fatigue or hunger, discontinued working a few minutes, 
the chief guardian thrashed him unmercifully: in short, 
so miserable was our fate, that many of the sufferers 
killed themselves. I remained twenty-eight years in this 
dreadful situation. My life was constantly uniform. I 
am going to give the recital of the only incident which 
happened to me during the whole of that time. 
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other half were 
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Mr. Brown, the American consul, who, I think, had | 
|seen this man, told me a circumstance which is not men- 
|tioned in his narrative, but which carries credibility in its 
|face, namely, that when he returned to Christendom, the 
|history of all its revolutions since 1784 was a matter of 
/entire novelty to him. In all his years of slavery he had 
never heard of the French revolution nor of Napoleon. 
If the story of the Cretan philosopher, Epimenides, 
taking a nap for fifty years in a cave had been true, it 
would have been a prototype of Dumon’s case, only that 
‘the philosopical sleeper had a happier time of absentee- 
ism from the world than the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck 
during the dusk, and stood near enough to the main deck 
to hear a group of soldiers talking about the cruelties 
committed by the Arabs on some unhappy Frenchmen 
who had lately fallen into their hands. The coincidence 
between the topic on which I had been reading, and that 
upon which they were speaking, was more pat than 
pleasant, and I silently agreed in opinion with one of the 
speakers in the French group, that drowning at sea would 
be preferable to being stranded on these barbarous shores. 
In the mean time the wind set in strongly from the 
west, and I retired to my berth almost as ill from the 
swelling of the sea as I had been in crossing from Mar- 
seilles. The chairs made voyages across the cabin, 
changing sides like so many vacillating politicians—only 
those wooden-headed politicians differed from those of 
the human breed in this respect, that they always went 
over to the lower or losing side. On Sunday evening 








«“ A Maraboot (so they call a Turkish monk), who was 
traveling through the country where we lived, gave us 
in alms about thirty nage, about two hundred francs. | 
Our chief guardian w anted to get his part of it. I was 
the only one who refused giving him any thing; filled 
with indignation on account of my refusal, he treated me 
in the most cruel manner. Every day when I was getting | 
out of the prison he overwhelmed me with injuries and 
blows. ‘Tired of my life, I resolved to put an end to it 
by taking vengeance on my persecutor, whom I deter- 
mined to kill at the first blow he should give me. The| 
next day when I was going to work he came and 
struck me—I seized a large stone, I threw it against | 
his face, and beat the right eye out of his head. 1| 
was instantly surrounded by Arabians, who tied me to 
a mule, and after having been thrashed in a dreadful 
way, I was brought before the sheik. I had happily 
learnt to speak Arabic, and I was able to explain to the | 
sheik the motives of my conduct. I made him per-| 
ceive the cruel proceedings of the guardian towards me. | 
The sheik, penetrated with the justice of my remon- 
strance, condemned him to be hanged. Then advancing 
himself to me, he said,‘ Which hand of yours struck 
your enemy ? He has infringed on the laws of the | 
koran, and must suffer his punishment, but you also 
must suffer yours.’ AsI foresaw the chastisement I was 
reserved for, [ answered that I had thrown the stone 
with my left hand, in order to save the right. He or- 
dered’ my left hand to be tied to a plank and struck till 
the kin and flesh was taken off, which was executed 
imthediately in the most cruel manner. After I had 
suffered this dreadful torture without being allowed to 


round a mill-stone, which I was condemned to do for a 
whole year. 

“The sheik of the Conbaly tribe was always at war 
with the other tribes, and when he was forced to march 
his troops against them he took along with him a hundred 
slaves to pitch the tents, to load and to unload the camels, 
and generally for the most tiresome and painful duty. 

“LT remained twenty-eight years among these barba- 
rians, until the Bey of Titery, who was tributary to the 
Dey of Algiers, after some negotiations entered into with 
the sheik, had us conveyed into the country under his 
jurisdiction ; we were then five hundred in number, and 
walked eight days to get to Titery, where we remained 
about five months. 

«“ The bey sold us to the regency of Algiers for a sum 
of money which was deducted from what he was bound 
to pay for his annual tribute. After the bargain was 
concluded we set out and arrived after a journey of four 


nights at Algiers, where I remained a slave about six |horrible natives. 
I was liberated by the glorious expedition under |lips of the captain what forced me to conjecture that 
Lord Exmouth, to whom I owe my restoration to my |we might founder at sea, and I summoned my soul’s for- 
lorn fortitude to face the catastrophe. True it will be 


years. 





gountry after a period of thirty-four years,” 


|might be little danger there was much fear. I felt no par- 
|ticular apprehension till at midnight, when the captain of 


|on board a good many hours I remarked not 4ill now the 


little vermicelli. 
|plexion and of the cause of it, I mistook his spectral 
|paleness, which was Hieightened by lamp-light, for a 


|I dare say nettled him. 


|depend on circumstances, 
either return to Algiers or make for Spain.” 


the cabin. 


the gale increased to a perfect tempest, and by the moan- 
ings of some female sea-sick passengers, which I could 
‘hear in the neighbouring berths, being changed into 
'supplications to Heaven, it was evident that though there 


the steamer came down to the cabin. He is a tall, thin 
man, of a ghastly white complexion. How it happened 
I know not, but so it did happen, that though I had been 


extreme paleness of his face, which is not wonderful, as 
‘he had not long ago the misfortune to be 1un through 
ithe stomach in a rdieeh and since that time has been able 
to digest no other aliment than milk and gum, and a 
Ignorant both of his customary com- 


symptom of dismay; and when in answer to my ques- 
tion, “Is there any danger?” he answered “ Yes,” I 
concluded that it could be no small matter that could 
bleach the cheek of an experienced officer. 

“ But what sort of danger?” I said. “ What are the 
symptoms 2” 

«“ Why only that the wind has carried away our two 
half-sails.” 

«And have you any to replace them ?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ Goodness!” I exclaimed, “ English seamen would 
not have been unprovided for such an accident.” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, 

“ What then do you mean to do?” I asked. “ You 
will not run us on shore among the Arabs ?” 

«“ No, we will be drowned first. What I shall do will 
If the storm continues I must 


« And how much coal have you on board ?” 

“Only as much as will serve for twenty-four hours ?” 

«“ Why was there not more coal ?” 

“Monsieur Anglois, the coal comes from England, 
and it is scarce at Algiers. But, as I hear you area 
poet, let me tell you, I fear this will be a tragic episode 
in your history.” 

He then left me to my meditations. 

Another officer soon after came down for a moment tc 
I troubled him only with two questions. 

« Are we on a lee shore ?” 

“ No, the wind is nearly ahead of us.” 
« Are we near the coast ?” 

«No, considerably out from it.” 


salt as Leweson described them. 


hideous to be cotnesaid t in the howling » waters, end I felt 
in fancy the first gushing of them into my ears and nos. 
trils. But I recollected that by far the greater number 
of persons recovered from drowning had described it as 
not an agonising death; and then, though some will 
miss me, what is the loss of life, thick sown as it is with 
vexations and pain, and long hours of ennui. Though 
in a reverie on!y, and not a dream, my mind’s eye saw 
Dumon stand before me with his beaten and bleeding 
hand upon the plank. In short, all the cruelties of man 
to man and all the horrors of life rose up as officious 
supporters to my courage against the prospect of death, 
But on short reflection I said to myself, “This is not a 
state of mind in which a man should either live or die.” 
So I struggled for better thoughts, and in some degree 
obtained them. And did I really rally and marshal my 
broken thoughts? you will ask me, under the immediate 
prospect of death. No, I pretend not to having stood 
that awful probation ; I had the fear, but not the certain 
prospect, of death before my eyes. I had still a latent 
hope that we should be saved, and a suspicion that the 
captain had exaggerated matters. At one time, no doubt, 
I thought that all was over with us; the ship, struck by 
a wave, heeled and shook as if she were going to pieces, 
and a shriek arose from one or more of the passengers, 
But the shock subsided, and from finding that the ship 
had not gone down, my hopes began to mount up most 
saucily. Before daylight the sea-swell was sensibly 
abated. Our captain came down once more to the cabin, 
and forgetting all offence, if he had been offended, told 
me he considered the crisis of our danger past. I dis- 
posed myself to sleep, and when I awoke found that we 
were anchored off Arzew. 

Arzew is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the 
east of Oran. I was delighted to go ashore, though the 
village is small and miserable. - Here the French have a 
military station, and a little fortress with two hundred 
men. ‘Ten new houses have been built by the settlers, 
two of whom have set up in the publican line, and sup- 
ply the military with more wine and brandy than does 
them good. As I was passing one of these cabarets, I 
observed the French soldiers hustling and insulting a 
wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting a dog upon him. 
The poor Numidian had been begging from them a mor- 
sel of food, and they backed him out of the door by of- 
fering him wine. I reprimanded the French for their 
inhumanity, and ordered the Jandlord to bring the starv- 
ing creature some bread and meat, which he devoured 
with avidity. After his meal I offered him a draught of 
wine ; his manner showed that he knew I was not mean- 
ing to insult him, but bowing, to thank me, he pointed 
with his finger up to heaven, as much as to say, it is for- 
bidden. We stopped bere till the following day (‘Tues- 
day), when I took a stroll of five hours’ length in the 
neighbourhood of the village, in company with a French 
officer of the station, who is an expert botanist. 

Arzew is a roomy haven, that is still considerably fre- 
quented by European shipping, as a retreat in winter and 
autumn. The place was called Arsenaria by the Ro- 
mans. It is described by Shaw as, even in his time, a 
small city ; but, fifty years later, Leweson found upon it 
only a few huts and tents, with a corn magazine belong- 
ing to the Bey of Mascara. The surrounding country is 
waste and marshy, and, according to Leweson, inhabited 
only by lions, hyenas, and jackals. I saw no samples 
of this rural population, but the Frenchman told me that 
their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south 
of Arzew there are exuberant salt springs and pits, which 
are supposed to contain as much salt as would supply 
all Barbary ; but in Leweson’s time this source of wealth 
was so much neglected by the natives, and such was 
their ignorance of preparing the article from briny 
springs, or of cleansing it in its fossil state, that the na- 
tives used very little salt, and that little was imported 
from Europe ; it was not used even in preserving their 
cheese and butter, and salted meat or fish were unknown. 
I asked my botanical companion whether the natives 
continue as ignorant of the art of making and purifying 
He could not be posi- 
tive on the subject, but said he believed that they now 


Ah! then, methought, we are at least clear of the/ manufacture the article, though only to a small extent. 


Stili I had heard from the bloodless 


charges itself into the sea. 
Castennus. 


A little to the east of Arzew the river Mukdah*dis- 
It is probably the ancient 
It receives several tributary streams, one of 





which is the Oued-el-Hamman, or River of Baths,—so 
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called from a'warm spring in the neighbourhood. 
are close to Arzew the vestiges of a small village, and| per cent., and that only in the hot months, when the 
farther off those of a considerable town, both of them soldiers indulge themselves in fruit and brandy. — 
palpably Roman ruins, The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides the times used to be empaled. 

Here there is no such beauty of landscape as at Bougia upper town into two portions, which are connected by a} On the southeastern side of the city there are the 
or even Bona, but still the scene is not destitute of in-| pretty stone bridge of Spanish construction. The stream| remains of fortifications and square towers, which at 
terest. The plains and ravines are by no means so is perennial, and strong enough to drive several milis./ one time made Oran impregnable in that direction. It 
marshy as I expected to find them, but abound in allu-| A handsomer valley than this you can hardly imagine to is not so at present; for little more than a year ago the 
vial earth, which irregular streams bring down from the be enclosed between two parts of a town. On each side | Arabs had nearly penetrated into the town through this 
mountains. This gives birth to numberless dwarf palm} of the stream there are terraced or sloping gardens, rich | quarter. All these forts are of Spanish erection, and 
trees, which, though a humble shrub, is not valueless to with fruits and flowers, and resounding with song-birds;| built of stones, supplied by a vast quarry in the neigh- 
the Arabs. ‘They find its root a nourishing vegetable, and whilst those songs, mixed with the tune of the bourhood in which petrifactions of fishes have been gften 
and they weave its leaves into ropes and baskets. Next stream, come to the ear, the eye voluptuates, if I may found. 
in abundance to the dwarf palm tree there is a peculiar| coin a word, on peach, and almond, and orange blos-| ‘The Spanish populatioa of Oran inhabited a wide 
species of lentisk. I culled also many heads of the white soms. table-land, separated from the Moorish part of the town 
asphodel and of the wild asparagus. The latter eats} I have seldom felt more gay sensations than when by the ravine and rivulet already mentioned. I have 
pleasantly when boiled, and I even prefer it to the garden | ascending from the marine to the upper part of Oran. seldom seen any thing more imposing to the imagina- 
asparagus, though it is slightly bitterish. Lavender and | The mixed reminiscences of Spanish and Moorish history tion than the ruins of churches and palaces, and the 
wormwood grow in pienty, and every here and there I| which the scene awakens—the mighty castle of Santa traces of squares and streets, and houses, overgrown 
met with patches of rich purple primroses, and of a spe-| Cruz, on the summit of Mount Rammra, sixteen hun- with nettles, and all manner of weeds, which this deso- 
cies of vetch, which has a blossom as rich in colour as dred feet above the level of the sea, on the nearest top late plain presents. ‘Though there is no pathway through 
the wall-flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated in large of the range of hills that sweep for three leagues to | this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is my favourite 
and beautiful beds of nettles. “Oh, wretched taste!) Mers-el-Kebir, at which point there are equally splendid | haunt, not only because it gives my mind a dreamy pic- 
your English prejudices perhaps will exclaim; “is not, Spanish fortifications, together with the minarets of seve- | ture of the once proud city, on whose cornices the hyena 
the nettle a weed if possible more vile than even your, ral mosques, and the sight of the tri-colour on tower and | now couches and the adder coils, but because it is rich 
Scotish thistle 7’ But be not nettled, my friend, at my | citadel, oblige you to think of the past, the present, and |in the native wild flowers of which I am now making a 
praise of this useful weed. In Scotland I have eaten| the future, and make you feel that man is a being look-|collection. “ Soho!” methinks you exclaim, “ you are 
nettles, I have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined ing behind and before him. become a botanist?” No, my friend, a real botanist I 
off a nettle table-cloth. ‘The young and tender nettle is}) The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, |despair of ever becoming, for though in my boyhood I 
an excellent pot-herb, and the stalks of the old nettle is | after they had hekd i more than a hundred years, and |went through a course of the science, I find the re-at- 
as good as flax for making cloth. I have heard my mo-| had spent many millions sterling of money in making |tainment of it beyond my patience. But I delight in the 
ther say that she thought nettle-cloth more durable than | it impregnable. But an earthquake one fatal night) flowers of the field: they have all some charm or other 
any other species of linen. buried thousands of the inhabitants under the ruins of|in my eyes,—with their shapes and hues they speak a 

The only animal curiosities I saw at Arzew were a/ their houses, and though the forts were not irreparably |language of their own to my imagination, and when I 
noble eagle, who looked contemptuously on his specta-| shaken, the Spaniards got tired of the place, and con-| have admired their beauty I like to consult the dictionary 
tors, though he was chained by the foot; and a couple of| signed Oran and its province by treaty to the Dey of about their uses and qualities. 
caged mountain-cats. If there was poetry in the eagle’s | Algiers. | But how do you dispose of the hyenas and snakes,” 
mien, there was a still more indescribable beauty in the} After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I) you will say, “that you meet with in this desolate 
emerald eyes of the feline captives, and in the black spots | ascended to what is called the New Kasbah (in contra-| place?’ Why, those poor things never trouble a man 
on their rich and fawn-coloured fur. ‘They were each | distinction to an older one that is now half in ruins),| unless he attacks them. I keep as much as possible on 
about twice the size of a house grimalkin. Whilst they | and paid my respects to the Commandant-General T're-| clear ground, and with a hook on the end of my stick 
were rolling on their backs in rage, and opening their red | zel. ‘This new Kasbah has handsome ramparts, batteries |I fish for plants. Once only my researches went too 
mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was thrust in| commanding the sea and the town, a deep ditch with a deep. I saw in a bed of nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, 
to them, I so admired them, that I was sorry I durst not} counterscarp, and the remains of a covered way. Here that, without exaggeration, was as thick as the stick of 
insert my hand to caress them; I have no doubt they | are barracks for five hundred infantry and two hundred|an umbrella: into the grove I plunged, but it was be« 
would have caressed my hand in return if I had. leavalry. In all the courts there are fountains and jets-| yond my reach, and I returned sucking my burnt 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-el-|d’eau. The gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone, fingers. 

Kebir, two leagues from Oran, where there is a large| and is a superb piece of architecture. ‘The general and| his neighbourhood is not so variously rich in wild 
fortress built of old by the Spaniards, and now sur-| his amiable lady received me very kindly, and gave me a, plants as the fields about Algiers; but my residence at 
mounted by the tri-colour, but at which there is no safe| general invitation to their evening parties. the latter place was almost entirely during the winter 
anchorage for shipping. I took a boat immediately and | The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, still | months ; whereas the spring is commencing here, and 
conveyed myself, with my baggage, to Oran: here I} remains strong enough to repel any aggression on the |there is a blossom on every clod. ‘There are acres of as- 
could find only a miserable lodging, but it is the best to be| town in that direction, and it is capable of being repaired | phodel, with bluish-white flowers, that grow sometimes 
found. I like much the novelty and picturesqueness of|so as to hold a powerful garrison. But though it was/to the height of six feet. ‘The Allium sativum, or wild 
the town ; and as I shall meet with the British vice-con-| occupied by the French when the Arabs Jast attacked | garlic, has a pretty flower of the same colour; but the 
sul, Mr. Dalzell, son of my old friend, the Greek Professor | Oran, it is deserted at present. I made my way up to wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in the family of the 
of Edinburgh, as well as General T'rezel, who is com-|it one fine day, but its aspect of desolation, its gloomy | Ziliacées, is the pride of the fields, and often grows in 
mandant of the place, I look forward with pleasure to aj stairs and deserted chambers, made me thankful that I large clusters; nor is it a mere gaud, like our garden 
had some gay Frenchmen with me, otherwise I should tulip, but unites a fragrance like that of the lily to its 
have been afraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of rich and golden glossy hue. ‘The Bouglossa officinalis, 
Santa Cruz the buildings of the town below appear as small with its dark blue flowers, as well as the Linus ruber, 
LETTER XXIII. as houses of cards. From thence the eye is carried over | with its red ones, and the hedge convolvulus, which is 
‘ . a wide and wild country to the extremity of a salt lake, | larger and richer than in Europe, prank the ground like 

Oran, March 15, 1835. twenty miles long, where boat is never launched, The a gay carpet; whilst the Ferrula communis, growing to 

This city, once large and populous, though now in-| cause of this desolation is its shallowness; the lake it- | an enormous height, shines vividly with « sig¢ht-refresh- 
considerable and inhabited by but a few thousand souls,| self, however, is an advantage to the country. Its shores ing green.” The serpoiet, a kind of \ild thyme, is here 
stands in 35° 50/ of north latitude, and in the third de-| get dry in summer, and yield salt so abundantly, that | both frequent and fragrant ; and so is the Alissum mon- 
gree of longitude to the west of Paris. It is built partly| the article is sold here for seven sous the hundred-|tanum. Of mallows there are several sorts: of these, the 
on the seashore, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and| weight. This confirms what the Frenchman at Arzew Malva arborescens is the most medicinal, and the Rotun- 
partly on two table-lands lying on either side of the ra-/told me as to salt being at present prepared by the difloria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida 
vine. ‘The roadstead is picturesque to look at, but shal-/ natives. alba, with a tallish stem and a white flower, and no less 
low, exposed to the winds, and affording no anchorage | From the Castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths the Chrysanthemum majus, like a giant camomile, make 
to ships of considerable burthen. The appearance of; have been discovered, leading from the castle to parts of a pleasant figure on the road-side. These are but a few 
Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets are wide and/| the plain three miles below. In the dismal walls of the of my floral sweethearts; I will tire you with naming no 
straight, and a paradise of cheerfulness compared with) forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbourhood hold more of them—saving one only, the darling little Miotis 
those of Algiers. The city has six gates. It is at pre-| their evening concerts, and take up their lodgings for annua. No flaunting beauty, it is unobtrusive, like the 
sent surrounded with what the French call a chemise | the night. Nor can they be said to leave the place violet; but when examined, its blossom is like a spark of 
garnie and several redans—the chemise is flanked from | quite solitary ; on the contrary, they people it with mil- the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of emerald. 
distance to distance by magnificent forts, the work of the) lions of more company than is desirable: to be plain’ I get one geod from these rambles after field-tlowers— 
Spaniards. The climate at the time I am writing is de-| and short, we came back to Oran covered over with fleas. 
licious ; and, I understand, though not advisable for per-| It was not till I had bathed and shifted every garment I 
sons with pulsonary complaints, is upon the whole very | had worn that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom | and at the table-d’hote, which is resorted to by the civil 
healthfal—the mortality is even less than at the town of| foes. land military bachelors who have no household cuisine 
Algiers, which cannot be called unwholesome. Here} There are two smaller forts to the west of the town,|of their own. There, for sixty-five franes a month, I 
the proportion of the sick among the French is often no' on the road to Mers-el-Kebir, which are in very good, make two meals a day—-a dejeuner d la fourchette and 





There} more than one to a hundred—it very seldom exceeds five | preservation, and occupied by the French. On the para- 
pet of one of them there is a spike of iron, fixed upright 
in the wall, on which poor wretches in the Moorish 


short sojourn. 
—— 








namely, an excellent appetite; and tle meat here is in- 
finitely better than that of Algiers, both at private tables 
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dinner—I have more dishes presented to me than I can| w 
Although meat,| must be reciprocated with an attention which an English- 


partake of, and small wine ad libitum. 
fish, and fowls, are twice as cheap here as at Algiers, I 
expect our entertainers can make but little profit by their 
boarders ;—indeed, the landlady told me so the other 
day. When, remaining last of the company, I compli- 
mented her on her cuisine, and the gastronomic powers 
of her guests, I found that I had touched the tenderest 


chord of her heart. “Alas, sir,” she said with a voice 


of grief, “if they would all eat as you do, like a man of} sore subject of politics, will be courteous, and continue 


conscience, off a dish or two, we could live by our trade ; 
but the ravens—the ogres !—oh ! their maws will be the 
ruin of us!”—and she wiped her tears with her apron. 
“J always tell my husband that it is of no use to take 
pains on our cookery ; for the nicer we cook, the more 
unmercifully they devour,” And I believed her; for I 
had remarked a bluff major bag, for his own share, an 
omelet—the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match—besides 
reducing the height of a pryamid of cutlets by half a foot. 
In short, she convinced me that they were frying away 
the peace of their own souls in every sole that they put 
into the pan; and that, in potting for others, they were 
themselves going to pot. 

Apropos to omelets: I dined off a very nice and sa- 
voury one, made of an ostrich’s egg, the day after I came 
to Oran. It was at the table of General Trezel. The 
men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, were all 
military. Mio Padro, the priest, is a friend of Mina, and 
a bold constitutionalist. He says that it is all nonsense to 
talk of the catholic religion being adverse to liberty, and 
favourable to the divine right of kings: for it has de- 
throned more kings and emperors than ever protestant- 
ism did, and that catholicism is naturally allied with re- 
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hether the shadow or the substanec of benevolence, 


man is apt to neglect. If you meet an Englishman in 
mounting the stairs of an hotel, and put your hand to 
your hat, he will conclude that you are either mad, or 
that you mean to beg charity from him; but if you meet 
a Frenchman, though an uttter stranger, he will give and 
expect the same token of courtesy. In like manner 
(speaking in general terms), a Frenchman, even on the 


to be so, if you return his courtesy; but he expects it, 
and will turn short upon you if he misses it. Not that 
I mean you should ever drop that ferte Anglaise, for 
which the French in their hearts respect us, but you 
should make it purely defensive, and show that it comes 
from the warmth of the heart, not the heat of the 
temper. 

In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abun- 
dant and amusing instruction from the accomplished 
military men of France, who have seen much of the 
world and can tell you much about it. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the 
best Frenchmen requires a certain degree of manage- 
ment, and what I like about my favourite Lagondie is, 
that in talking with him I need no management at all. 
He is half an Englishman—his father, a Bourbonist 
exile, having married in England the daughter of an 
English nobleman. He calls on me every day, and I 
always expect him with pleasure to-morrow. Young 





of reading, and a remarkable memory ; his sedate temper 
and his mixed birth have divested him of all national 
prejudices. 





publicanism. I was so busy with my ostrich omelet, 
and he reminded me so much of Daniel O’Connell, that 
I could not even grunt a contradiction. 

‘There were some very pretty women of the party. One 
of them told me that she had once ate a bit of lion’s flesh, 
and that it tasted like very good veal; she had also once 
half dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, and taken a large 
slice of him, which was very like venison, and more sa- 
voury than mutton. Was this a vulgar, eccentric wo- 
man? No, I assure you quite the reverse in all other 


A few days ago, by General Trezel’s invitation, I ac- 
companied him and his staff at the head of his brigade, 
in an excursion into the interior. We met with no ad- 
ventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we saw 
none of the natives. For miles after you leave Oran the 
chain of hills that run from the south to the sea are bare 
and stony, and the plain itself is totally uncultivated, but 


|towards the desert, except the people of his father’s tent, 
This was a lie, for it was known that they were only 
skulking out of the way of the French. “ The more 
shame to you Frenchmen,” I said to Lagondie. 

On my return to Oran the same day I was struck, 
though not for the first time, with proofs of the excessive 
inebriety that prevails among the French common sol- 
diers. It so far exceeds any thing to be seen among 
our own men, that I could not help saying to a group of 
officers with whom I dined at the tadle-d’hote, that, 
abominating as I do flogging with all my soul, I doubted 
if it would not be charity to the men themselves to re- 
strain them from drunkenness by that means. “ No, 
sir,” said an experienced officer, “it would never do to 
return to the system of the lash; all France would re- 
volt at it, and no man would dare to propose it; and as for 
drunkenness, if there was any danger threatening France, 
the soldiers, of their own accord, would correct that vice, 
and of themselves punish their comrades for it.” I hope 
he is right, and I am disposed to believe his assertion, that 
he had himself always seen French soldiers become tem- 
|perate in a crisis of common danger. Be that as it may, 
there is certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety 
among the Gallic warriors of Africa. I have heard of one 
of them being brought to a court-martial for the crime of 
being drunk without leave; but, to judge by appear- 
ances, such permission is not difficult to be obtained. 
On my way home the same evening I passed two 
figures, who would have made as good a comic subject 





as he is, he has a strongly reflecting mind, a good deal|for the sculptor Thom as that of Tam O’Shanter and 


Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, not 
conversing, but soliloquising. One of them, a short 
Horace-like gentleman, was snapping his fingers, and 
laughing with a short face that was an epigram of tipsy 
felicity : the other was a huge Herculean dragoon, with 
a sword at his side that would slice an ox, and he was 
in the melting mood—blubbering like a whipped child, 
and piteously muttering the Lord knows what, whilst 
the tears rolled down on his ferocious whiskers. 

Our neighbourhood is occasionally visited by a per- 





it abounds in asphodel, so tall that I could pluck its tops 
as I rode; and there were here and there most beautiful | 
patches of the tulip and bouglossa. We caught a| 





points of conversation—delicate and ladylike; I told her 
that her mouth was by far too interesting to masticate 
such food. 

I have thus had, in the commandant’s house, an op- 
portunity of knowing all the officers of the higher grade 
here, and their acquaintance is well worth forming. I 
have met with Englishmen who, not so much from pre- 
judice as sheer ignorance, set down French officers uni- 
versally as nothing better than illiterate swordsmen. If 
you entertained that stupid opinion, the conversation of 
the superior officers in this regency would disabuse you 
of it. Among an equal number of men, you will no 
where find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. 
They may be the ¢/ite, for aught that I know, of the 
French army; for the strongest minds would natu- 
rally be the first to court employment in the African en- 
terprise; but still the officers here cannot be materially 
different from those at home, and they are any thing but 
illiterate, if you come to the reading that gives men use- 
ful knowledge. They have not classical acquirements, 
and, in my opinion, are no worse for the want of them. 
I like classical literature among the infinitesimal part 
of mankind, who can reap and really enjoy it; bu 
of all human hogs, save me from the college hedgehog 
who bristles with quotations from Horace. The French 
gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine regency 
have generally raised my respect for the national character. 
In various degrees their spirits are active and ingenious: 
some of them, like my friend Lagondie (Trezel’s aide- 
de-camp), addict themselves to Arabian literature and 
history ; another is a botanist; some are chemists and 
zoologists ; and drawing is a common accomplishment— 
General Bro’s son, for instance, is a promising artist.* 

In my intercourse with the most polished and intelli- 
gent of them, I have found that in order to win their 
good opinion, and to elicit free information from them, 
you must never lose sight of their national character. 
The revolution itself has not done away with either their 
politeness or their punctiliousness ; and their politeness, 


* Young Bro has also distinguished himself in the last 


jetiner, for which some French suttlers, who had got 


glimpse of a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among | 
the asphodels ; happily it was against military etiquette | 
to pursue it. At times the trumpets of the cavalry 
played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed with 
that din of drums which generally overpowers French 
military music. The echoes of the wild landscape gave 
a strange effect to the notes of the war-horn. Not a tent, 
nor an Arab, nor a camel, was be seen; every living 
thing seemed to have fled from before the French, except 
a majestic eagle, who hovered over the troops, and you 
would have thought exulted in hearing the military band. 
What a glorious fellow he was! I see him yet in my 
mind’s eye, towering up to the topmost heaven, then 
dropping plump down till his shadow was pictured on | 
the sunny ground; at times he would shoot before us, | 





circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide | 
wings. NowI said to myself, can Frenchmen under | 
arms see an eagle hovering over their trumpets without | 
certain reminiscences? and I was not mistaken ; looking | 
round I saw more than ordinary expression in all their | 
Gallic faces ; it was grave, and not gay expression ; but | 
it was, to my imagination at least, strongly intelligible. | 
I said to an officer at whose side I was riding, “Is it 
merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look at that bird 
with peculiar admiration?” “ Pauca verba ;” he replied, 
“this is no place for making remarks, but you are per- 
fectly right that the eagle is producing a sensation ?” 
In spite of his caution I kept behind, and observed to an 
elderly sergeant of cavalry, “ That is a noble bird up 
there.” “ Qui!’ he answered emphatically, “ J’aigle 
vaut mieux gue le cog.” 

At the end of three leagues we came to a large 
cistern, from which we drew water for ourselves ‘and 
our horses, and halted for half an hour to take a dé- 


there before us, sold us ample materials. A poor Arab 
boy was tending a few miserable cows beside the cistern ; 
Captain Lagondie asked him, in Arabic, what had be- 
come of the tribe who usually dwelt in the neighbour- 








campaign. 


hood? The herd-boy told him that they had all gone off | 


sonage still more consequential than the eagle, namely, 
the king of the quadruped creation. I had not the 
honour of seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last 
royal progress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of hear- 
ing his voice at a distance. This was yesterday evening, 


'whilst I was strolling alone about a quarter of a mile 


from the walls of Oran; there was no mistaking the 
lion’s roar, though I had never heard it before but in a 
menagerie. At first the sound conspired with the savage 
grandeur of the scene, and the prospect of the long 
innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic pleasure. 
“Come,” thought I, “this is pleasantly romantic, that I 
have heard the Libyan lion roar in his native freedom ;” 
and as his voice, though I could not be sure from what 
quarter it came, betokened him to be far off, I stood en- 
joying my thoughts for a minute as quietly as if I had 
been reading Longinus. But, rapt as I was in the sub- 
lime, it occurred to me that how distant soever his ma- 


turning his crested head and splendid eyes completely |jesty might be, it would be better for me to get into town, 
back over his shoulders; anon he would wheel in elliptic |than run the millionth part of a chance of being ushered 


by surprise into the royal presence: so I turned town- 
wards. Presently I came up with two little French sol- 
diers, who were resting on the road-side with their muskets 
beside them. “Gentlemen,” I said, “heve you heard 
that lion’s roar?’ “Oh, yes,” they answered, as if they 
had divined my thoughts; “heard it! Lord bless you, 
and he is very near us. You must not think of going 
alone into town. We were on our way to the block- 
house,” (which I knew was a lie, for the little rascals 
had passed me before they rested, and were evidently 
trudging towards Oran;) “ but for the sake of seeing you 
safe into town, we will accompany you as far as the 
gate.” «Thank you,” I replied; “ but L apprehend no 
danger, and I cannot think of giving you so much trou- 
ble.” “ Pooh ! trouble, sir, don’t mention that; we must 
go with you.” In short, they were stanch hounds, who, 
having scented a job, would not give it up; so it was in 
vain for me to decline their protection. They loaded, or 
pretended to load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to 
shed the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, 
to be sure, the lion would have cared for us all three ! 
In safety we reached Oran. Near its gate stands an in- 
viting cabaret, and thither my brave protectors. threw 
significant looks. “Gentlemen,” I said, taking a franc 
out of my pocket, “I would give you this bit of acknow- 
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ledgment for your intrepid convoy, but I must not; for|in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about once a month 
you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy is|a military execution. You must not think me unfeeling 
sold for ten sous a quart,) which will fill you drank, and | for having spoken with levity of the last that occurred ; 
throw you into a fever.” They looked very glum: |the sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishop, 
« But if you will treat yourself to wine with it, it is at/and at his death he played the craven. Another punish- 
your service.” “Hé bien donc,” they responded ; “ du |ment, however, has taken place, which has left on my 
vin, du vin.” We entered the cabaret, and I give you mind a very different impression; the criminal was a 
my word that the landlord brought them five bottles of|deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hospi- 
not unpalatable red wine, brewed, I believe, from the na-| tality consisted in pinioning him with ropes and bringing 
tive grape, for ten pence.” Of course what vintage can |him back to the garrison for the usual reward of thirty 
be expected at two pence a bottle? but I tasted it, and | franes that is given to the natives for such services. | 
really this boisson, wholly unlike the alum and logwood |am aware that the French cannot help punishing deser- 
dye ‘liquor sold for wine at Algiers, was very tolerable, | tion, and certainly shooting men for it is the most potent 
and I warrant you my defenders got as brave as lions |example they can hold out; yet, at the same time, one’s 
before they finished it. compassion is not so much shut against a deserter as an 
I conjecture that when his Iconic majesty roared, it | assassin, and I pitied this poor creature when I heard of 
was in indignation at some destructive radical natives |his doom. His case haunted me so much, that I consulted 
who were pursuing him, for he was killed a few miles|Captain Lagondie about the possibility of applying to 
from Oran that same evening; he had killed one camel |General Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, and told 
for his breakfast in the morning, and I have no doubt, |him that I had drawn up an appeal to his mercy for the 
if he had met with me, would have dined off another. Aj|poor man. “It will be worse than useless,” said La- 
Highland laird once said, when he heard it read to him | gondie, “ you will only add unfairly to the distress which 
that Job had six thousand camels, “Och! he had too |the general has suffered from signing the death warrant. 
much to do with the Camels, you will see that Shob| Yesterday evening he was for hours in a state of melan- 
will come to no good.” In like manner the lion paid |choly agitation, revolving the question whether it was 
dear for his meal on my namesake; the owner went | possible to save the culprit ; the veins of his temples were 
out with some good marksmen, and next morning I {swollen with anxiety, but as there was conspiracy com- 
saw the royal corpse in the possession of General T'rre-|bined with desertion in this case, he was compelled to 
zel, who had bought it, skin and all, for forty francs. |decide that there could be no pardon. 
Provoking, this! had it been offered to me I would have} Of course I suppressed my petition; but the impend- 
given one hundred for it. The body measured seven !ing execution so engrossed my thoughts that, at the 
English feet without the tail. All the savants in natural |risk of your blaming my curiosity, I will own to you I 
history have agreed that it could not be more than three | resolved to see it. I made an appointment, therefore, 
years old, being lanky and as maneless as a lioness,|with Lagondie to meet him at the square near the Kas- 
though if he had lived he would have grown a swinging | bah, at half past one next day, and to go out with him to 
fellow. His tongue was ate at General Trezel’s table, | the tragic spectacle, which was to take place at two o’clock, 
and tasted, I am told, like that of an ox. half a mile from town. All that evening and the next 
It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this| morning I felt like a fish out of water. When I awoke 
creature with the terror he had spread ; the evening that jin the middle of the night, I thought to myself, what are 
his roar was heard, travellers were seen coming back to|now the sensations of the deserter? and again, after my 
town on the roads in all directions, and the hyenas and |morning’s sleep, I put the same question. I rose early 
jackals, who raise their psalmody far and near, omitted |as usual, took coffee, rode out, returned to read, and tried 
their vespers that night, and were as mum as death the |to write and study ; but neither by coffee, nor riding, nor 
two following evenings. jreading, could I get rid of my thoughts about the de- 
Ihave mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish |serter ; and ever and anon I was pulling out my watch 
priest. I met him the other morning, and he apologised | to count the hours he had to live. At the time ap- 
for not having returned my call the day before. ‘I/pointed I joined Captain Lagondie, and we set out on 
was obliged,” he said, «to be present at the death of a/|foot to the spot of this real tragedy. ‘Troops of cavalry 
jackal.” | come down from the Kasbah, with trumpets blowing as 
“ Well, sir, I hope you had good sport.” |gaily as if it had been a military triumph, and a regi- 
« Sport!” said he ; “ why I was there to give him re-| ment of infantry marched beside us out of the city gate. 
ligious consolation.” |We passed the prison where the victim was confined, 
“Indeed !” 
“Yes, indeed!—and I assure you he died a very |his apartment through which he was listening to the last 
penitent Christian, though he had led a most dissolute | music that he was ever to hear in this world. 
life.” | Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to 
« Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular |be enacted. We took our stand on the top of the lime- 
crime ?” rocks, whilst the troops, one thousand in number, formed 
“ He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs | three fourths of a square on the plain beneath. At last, 





in the breeches pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed him | from the prison-gate came forth a company—their pera 


to purchase brandy.” jmatted with crape—and the victim in the centre on foot, 
“What the devil! jackals with breeches pockets, | followed by the horse and cart that were to carry his dead 
drinking brandy, and dying like penitent Christians! | body. 
You don’t seriously mean, mio padre, that you gave re-| him. 
ligious consolation to a beast ?” 
“ Ha, ha!—hee, hee!” quoth the padre. “-Don’t you! was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, 


At first, they beat a slow march, but we saw him | 
| 


land Lagondie pointed out to me the grated window of| 


He was quite unchained, and had no priest with | siognomy that denotes a greater age. 


pretend that he “said in so many, or rather in so few 
words, what follows; but though I may give more poip 
to the substance of his speech, the following was its sul - 
stantial meaning :— 

« Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you 
is all true, except that it has unjustly called me the chief 
conspirator in this late desertion—for I seduced nobody 
into it; on the contrary, I was persuaded into it by 
others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense 
desire to see my father’s family in Italy; and now my 
heart’s hlood is to be shed, and my brains are to be scat- 
tered on the ground, because my heart yearned for a 
sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my brain 
could not forget them! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, 
do your duty quickly, and do not keep me in torment.” 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his exe- 
cutioners, and, with steady hands and an erect air, bound 
a yellow silk handkerchief round his eyes. Eleven 
musket-shots immediately laid him low, though he 
jumped up before he fell when the balls pierced him; 
the twelfth soldier going up to him as he lay on the 
ground fired close into his head. You will not wonder 
that my tears at this crisis blinded me—when I dried 
them I could not see the victim. I said to Lagondie, 
“Where is he?” « Look there,” he answered, pointing 
with his finger; “don't you see a red stripe on the 
ground?” And sure enough I saw it; his red panta- 
loons made one part of the stripe, and his bleeding head 
and body made the other. All the troops then defiled 
around him. We came down to the spot, but before 
we reached it the body had been removed in a cart, and 
nothing remained but some blood and brains and a por- 
tion of his skull. I returned to my lodgings scarcely 
able to persuade myself that I had seen a reality. Oh, 
God! that man, who cannot put life into a fly, can 
have any excuse for taking it from a fellow-creature ! 

I spent the evening at General Trezel’s, where we 
were all in a congenial state of spirits, but it was not a 
cheerful state. «* Well,’ I said, after we had been talk- 
ing about the execution, “I have been wofully struck by 
| this scene, but J think not so utterly horrified as I once 
|was in seeing a soldier in England receive part of his 
| punishment, which was three hundred lashes.” « Ah, 
but,” said General Trezel, “if the deserter to-day had 
jbeen offered flogging instead of death, he would have 
| gladly compounded for three hundred lashes.” 
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LETTER XXV. 


Oran, May 4, 1835. 





I have been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. 
iI have slept under an Arab tent, and I have spent some 
days in a town where every thing is pure Africanism; 
| where the sound of a Sabbath bel! is unheard ; and where 
}you could not, if you had one thousand pounds in your 
| pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your dinner. 
| I postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every 
| day to hear that Abd-el-Kader* had returned to his eapi- 

* Abd-el-Kader, I fear I must call him the chief of 
Mascara, is a young man about thirty, but with a phy- 
They say that his 
looks are expressive, his manners easy and distinguished, 


| 
| 
| 


wave his hand to the drummers, and understood that it | and his voice musical ; he is reserved in speech, however, 


and rarely looks at the person whom he addresses; his 


know that all the soldiers of the light infantry regiment | whilst I dare say more hearts than my own quickened hands, which are very handsome, are constantly em- 


here are called jackals?” ‘their pulsation. 
Talking of-jackals, I have purchased a young one— the commanding officer pulled out a paper, which was'| 
not a biped, human brute, but a quadruped. 
came to my lodgings, offering the poor little puppy for stern voice. Every syllable that he uttered was audible, | 
sale: it lickedymy hand, as if it sought protection; and though we stood at a considerable distance. Mean- 
the touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a playful | while the sufferer took his station with his back to the | 
creature, with pretty yellow fur, glazed, foolish blue |lime-rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who were to 
eyes, and a constantly wagging tail. I delight in my /|be his executioners, in front of him. His air was free 
protegé ; and have the comfortable assurance that what-|and resolute, and his step was manly, as I remarked it 
ever his faults may be through life, he will never dis-'to have been all the way down from the prison. He 
grace himself by being addicted to brandy. \threw away the cigar he had been smoking, and I could | 
PRAY - ae see its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing 
. dia symbol of his life’s extinction. He then made his last 
LETTER XXIV. speech, with a voice that was certainly not so audible as 
Oran, April 12, 1835. | that of his sentence had been; but considering his situa- 
The people of Oran are sadly off for public amuse-| tion it was very firm, and its plaintiveness—oh, talk not 
ments. There is not an earthquake above twice in ajof Siddons’s tones !—was more piercingly and terribly 
century: they have no theatre, and very few balls; but |touching than I ever heard from human lips. I cannot 





| . . 7 | ¢ . 
An Arab 'the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and} take snuff. 


When they halted on the fatal spot,| ployed with a rosary, but he wears neither ring nor jew- 


elry. Excessively sober, he does not even smoke, or 
His mind is cultivated, for he was educated 
with particular care by his father, who was reputed for 
learning and sanctity; he dictates with extraordinary 
rapidity, and is felicitous and frequent in quotations from 
the Koran to support his arguments: in his correspond- 
ence he often shows tact and address. 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet 
his dress is always simple, consisting of a blue bournous 
trimmed with green. When on horseback he wears 
large red morocco boots stitched with gold; he is looked 
up to with religious, as well as military respect, and the 
people kneel at his approach ; he was never seen to smile 
even in the plenitude of his power, and I should think 
his late defeats have not increased his facetiousness. Al- 
together, there are few living men better fitted to be a 
hero of poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader, Lately 
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da! : for to be at Mascara without seeing that prince, is 
pate being at Rome without seeing the pope. Tt has 
.@n my misfortune, however, to have missed a sight of 
the Mascaran hero, who is still busy in reducing some of 
his southern tribes to subordination. Abd-el-Kader is 
on™@ small scale the Tippoo Saib of Northern Africa; 
like his father, he is a Maraboot of renowned sanctity. 
After the French took Oran, he made considerable re- 
sistance to them, but matters were compromised; he was 
allowed to retain his principality—be has a consul at 
Oran, and the French have a similar minister at Mascara. 
His treaty with the French is differently interpreted by 
him and them—he considers himself an independent 
sovereign—they regard him as an ought-to-be tributary ; 
but for the present, they only talk to him about a tribute 
without exacting it, and they even assist him with arms 
and powder to subdue his refractory subjects, so that 
there is a peaceable intercourse between Oran and Mas- 
cara. How long this truce may last is so very doubtful, | 
that I resolved to set out to the interior without waiting | 
for the news of the prince’s return to his capital. Ac-| 
cording to the last accounts, he wrote to his Mascaran 
divan, that Heaven had been very propitious to him, in- 
asmuch as he had captured 7000 beeves from his enc- 
mies, and had it in his power to send them a hundred 
human heads, which, in compliance with the Divine will, 
he had ordered to be chopped off, and desired to be pa- 
raded on spear-tops through the streets of Mascara. I 
missed seeing this procession only by eight days. The 
French consul told me that he could have touched many 
of the heads, so close they came to his terrace, the spot 
from which we were looking. I may be culpable in re- 
gretting that I did not see this spectacle ; but supposing 
I had seen and enjoyed it, it would have made no differ- 
ence to the heads. 

I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran 
consul here, a jolly-looking Moor, who sits so many 
hours a day with his cross-barred legs in his office at 
Oran. I bargained also for an interpreter and a couple 
of armed Arabs to accompany me; and a Moorish officer 
in the French service kindly lent me two of his Zouave 
horsemen, insisting that I should pay them only a stated 
and small gratuity, fur here,.as elsewhere, he said ser- 
vants are spoilt if you overpay them. I hired, also, a 
strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was 
asmall keg of wine, and a larger one of water, as the 
water of the African streams that we were to meet with 
is turbid and unwholesome., Moreover, I was happy to 
anticipate, as compantons of my journey, three French- 
men, my fellow-lodgers in the Marine hotel. I ought to; 
mention, with gratitude, that I bad an offer from the 
Polish exiles at Oran, who, to the number of forty, are 
quartered here; and though not called on for military 
service, are allowed—the common men a frane a day, 
the officers more, on which they can live in barracks that 
the lord of some half a million of subjects, more or less 
subdued, he is now a fugitive in all the majesty of mis- 
fortune. The French officers who were deputed to visit 
him after peace had been signed, describe their reception 
in his camp as gracious and hospitable. A tent contigu- 
ous to his own was allotted to them, and all the necessa- 
ries and luxuries that the country could afford were la- 
vished : his care of their persons went even beyond their 
wishes. An Arab approaching too near to them had his 
head immediately struck off with a yatagan: when they 
expressed surprise at this severity, they were told that 
Abd-el-Kader, afraid of some fanatic throwing himself 
among the French to commit murder, had ordered twenty 
trustworthy men to watch over the safety of the stran- 
gers, and that this execution was merely a warning to the 
people not to be toocurious. The French were received 
into his camp with military music, and the fire of mus- 
kets. Next day they accompanied the Prince into Mas- 
cara; the tents were rapidly struck and placed on the 
backs of camels, the baggage led the march, a band of 
music followed, and uvext came his highness with a kind 
of gladiators, armed with bucklers, on his right and left, 
who made a show of fighting by way of amusing him. 
Horsemen, nobly mounted and richly clad, rode on the 
flanks and regulated the movements of the column; in 
this order they entered Mascara. The whole of Abd-el- 
Kader’s field artillery amounted to two pieces, which, in 
a trial at marking were very indifferently served by the 
native cannonters, 


are given them, very comfortably, the price of meat being|the journey. “But you know Mr. Busnaeh, the most 
but two pence a pound. My friends, the brave Sarma- influential Jew in the regency, he understands Arabic ; 
tians, deputed one of their number to tell me that though he mediated between the French and the Arab tribes, 
they had not horses they had muskets and cartridges, and ‘and was the chief means of bringing about peace. Let 
legs that wowld not fear a march of forty miles a day for|us call on him.” We did so; and consulted him. This 
many days consecutively, and that they would gladly Mr. Busnach was, like his father before him, a partner 
turn out to a man to guard me into the interior; they }of the house of Bacri and Co., once the most opulent 
had even arranged to get the loan of tents from the merchants of Northern Africa. They had a capital 
Kasbah. I need not tell you how much my heart, which | amounting to millions sterling, but in a transaction with 
has Poland next to England nearest its core, was touched |the French republic they suffered severely, from a large 
by this mark of their regard; but it occurred to me that |debt being unjustly withheld from them. The present 
I ought to decline it. My Polish friends are powerful | Busnach is a man universally respected, and isa member 
boys, but it would have been cruel to exact their keeping |of the legion of honour. When I saw him first, his 
up on a journey with men on horseback. ‘Then the| appearance reminded me strongly of that of the late 
appearance of a numerous and armed pilgrimage might |statesman Windham. I thought him haughity, even to 
alarm the natives; and, in case of any misunderstanding, an air of misanthropy ; but still there was something of 
there might be awkward consequences, {strong character which I liked in his mien and manner, 

I refused, therefore, the most flattering honour, in the |This was the second time I had ever spoken to him, and 
shaye of an escort, that was ever tendered to me. Still! you may guess that I was agreeably surprised when he 
the presence of French companions in the journey was said, “ Mr, Campbell, be under no uneasiness; the mur- 
important to me, and it is better to travel over this part ders that have been committed are no real indication of 
of the regency in a group of ten or twelve than in ajdanger in traveling to Mascara. I will explain this to 
smaller number. The natives are not dangerous, as|the Arabs and Zouaves, who ought to attend you. I 
tribes or as a general population ; but there are vagabond | will myself accompany you half way to Mascara, in. 
cut-throats among them, attached to no tribe or encamp- |troduce you to the patriarch of a tribe, and see you set 
ment, who go generally in couples, at most never more off in safety next morning.” With that, he immediately 
than three; and these, if they fall in with a very few jordered his horse to be saddled. The Arabs joined us ; 
travellers in a body, will be apt to beset them; but meet-|I believe he said something to them in Arabic, about 
ing a larger group, they will reconnoitre, count muskets, | persons who break bargains deserving to be bastinadoed 
and come to the conclusion that it would be a pity to/or flayed alive. I could not gather exactly what it was; 
shed blood. In point of fact, on our return from Mas-|but it must have been something very pleasant, for it 


cara we met with three persons who crossed us and wt 
crossed us, and had a suspicious appearance of belonging 
to this description of travellers. We were nine in num- 
ber, and there was among us a French dragoon serjeant 
bearing despatches from the French consul at Mascara to 
Oran, a tall, stalwart swordsman, whose sabre would 
have been a match for three yatagans. By his advice 
we tried to keep as near to them as we could without) 
deviating from our main course, in order to show that! 
we had no dread of them. My horse, indeed, by far the 
fleetest of the party, was so strongly convinced of the 
policy of showing no fear, that, if I had not curbed him 
and kept him by the side of our French dragoon, he 
would have very soon brought me up to the three va- 
grants. They disappeared ere long. I have my doubts 
whether they were marauding or merely hunting gazelles. 

I have finished my journey in safety, but I shall never 





made them all in the best possible good humour to pro- 
ceed on the journey. I shook hands with Lagondie, 
leaving him my gold watch and money, all but some 
five-franc pieces, to keep till my return. As we sallied 
out of the gate, I could hardly believe in my own good 
fortune. “Mr. Busnach,” I said, “you lay'me under an 
overwhelming debt of gratitude ;” and do you wonder 
that I felt most sincerely when I said so, Here was a 
proud man, in every sense of the word a gentleman—to 
whom I could have no more offered a remuneration, 
without insulting him, than if Mr. Windham had come 
alive again—taking the trouble to ride forty miles under 
an African sun, which is now becoming very hot, and 
who must measure back the same journey to-morrow 
morning, ay, and sleep on the ground in an Arab tent, 
all out of gratuitous kindness to your humble servant. 
To be sure the journey turned out, like most things in 





forget the night of anxiety which I spent at Oran before |life which we eagerly desire and obtain with difficulty, 
setting out. At ten in the evening the three French |to be more pleasant in prospect than when attained. 
gentlemen, my fellow-lodgers at the hotel, told me that |The country is monotonously wild—not naturally sterile, 
they would not go to-morrow to Mascara. It would be I believe; for excepting the tracks formed by the beasts 
madness, they said ; several murders had been committed | of travellers—which are the only roads—and some rocky 
that very day by the Arabs, in the vicinity of Oran, and | spots on the hills, there is no ground that is absolutely 
the road was haunted by assassins. An impartial person | bare or sandy; and on the plain there was now a strong 
testified that he had seen two of the sufferers brought, | natural vegetation of asphodel, fennel, coarse grass, and 
mortally wounded, into the hospital. The very Arabs wild thistles or artichokes, the tops of which contain a 
I had hired came in to signify that without an immense heart which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the 
deal more money than I had bargained for, they could eye is very soon sated with this houseless wilderness. 
not venture their lives in escorting me. One of my|Some twelve miles from Oran we passed the spot where, 
French fellow-lodgers paid off an Arab whom he hada year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting be- 
hired ; and the last words that he said to me, as I retired tween the French and the natives. ‘The French soldiers, 
to my chamber, vowing that if the road were lined with though an overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully 
murderers I should set out for Mascara, were—< Well, | from heat and thirst. Their store of water was exhausted 
take your course, but I am not so fond of getting my |—the breath of the simoom set in—the cavalry stood its 
throat cut.” | shock, and by their elevation from the ground were able 

In my life I was never more vexed. Here, methought, to respire, but the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping 
is all my trouble in coming to Algiers thrown away.|for breath. A captain of dragoons, who was in the 
To have seen the half Frenchified Africans is nothing. | scene, told me that there was more than one instance of 
I want to see the unsophisticated natives in tent and town. the infantry soldier, driven to madness by thirst and 
Mascara, and the country between, were but yesterday | agony, putting his head to the mouth of his musket, and 
within my reach, but they are now beyond it. I must his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One 
be in Europe by a certain time—I must return re-infecta, | infantry officer alone gave way to despair; and though 
and with my finger in my mouth; s’death, [ am spited at it is probable that he was, in those circumstances, no 
my stars! And yet, let me think—a yatagan poked into} more a responsible agent than a man in the delirium of 
my stomach would be indigestible diet. To be murdered, a fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive 
ah! it would be very unpleasant; but, by all that is the occurrence. He pulled his purse from his pocket; 
tantalising, I will be murdered sooner than give up going he said to his men, “I have led you into battle with cou- 
to Mascara. During the night I rather dreamt than rage, and I have always been a kind officer to you—the 
slept now and then; but rose by daylight, spitefully re- horror of my sufferings is foW insupportable ; let the 
solved to get into the interior. I knocked’up my worthy man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, 
Lagondie, at his quarters in the Kasbah. He calmed my |and here are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.” No man 
fever by most welcomely assuring me that the number of would comply with his request; bet he had hardly 
murders outside the gates had been greatly exaggerated, | uttered it, when he fell down and expired. 


and that they would deter no man but a coward from| The sameness of our journey was relieved only by 
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